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How beef dressing plants like this 
help make your farming more secure! 


ee 
gee 


_ 


You’re looking at a picture of the world’s 
largest beef dressing plant working at ca- 
pacity. At this Armour plant in Chicago, 
220 animals an hour are processed on 22 
skinning beds. This is one of 34 Armour 
plants in 22 states that process your live- 
stock swiftly, efficiently. 

During 1951, under price controls, 
Armour could not stay in compliance with 
government regulations and buy normal 
supplies of cattle. Beef dressing plants 
could not work at capacity and Armour 


How to be your own best customer... 


Next time you go shopping and see the Armour name 
on food products or on soap, remember that the “raw 
materials’ used to make these quality products may have 
come from your own farm. So try some—start being your 
own best customer, today! 


ARMOUR 





AND COMPANY 


* Buyer of hogs, cattle, calves, sheep, lambs 
milk, cream, chickens, turkeys and eggs. 


es a 





suffered serious losses in its beef operations. 

Nevertheless, these facilities are always 
kept ready to serve you— whether cattle 
runs are heavy or light—as part of our 
fixed operating expenses. Armour also 
supplies one of the largest food distribu- 
tion systems in the world. These facilities, 
together with an organization of more 
than 63,000 employes, are all part of 
Armoutr’s contribution to the task of mov- 
ing your “raw materials” to markets and 
making your farming more secure! 


* Seller of more than 2,000 products for farm, home and industry. 
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The Bacterin 
Preferred by 


America’s Stockmen! 


Complete Blackleg Protection Is 
Yours when You Immunize with 


FRANKLIN CLOSTRIDIUM 
CHAUVEI-SEPTICUS BACTERIN 


Each dose combines full protection against both 
Blackleg and Malignant Edema. The long time 
untarnished record of dependable immunity with 
one dose makes the FRANKLIN brand first choice 
of discriminating stockmen. 


Be sure to have the big complete 1952 FRANKLIN catalog. 
Free at local dealers, or write nearest FRANKLIN office. 



































Now Is the Time to Start Pro- 
tection against Shipping Fever! 


It is well established that repeated doses 
give stronger resistance against Hemorrhagic 
Septicemia. So give each calf a Spring shot 
of Franklin Corynebacterium-Pasteurella Bac- 
terin. Follow in the fall with a booster dose 
before weaning or shipping. 


It Pays to Dehorn Early! 


Removing horn buttons from calves gives 
shapely heads, and lessens setbacks and in- 
fections. 

Franklin offers two practical methods: 
Franklin DEHORNING PASTE — convenient 

to apply. Costs about 2¢ per head. 
Franklin TUBE DEHORNERS—Easily removes 
small horns with but slight wound. 











O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 


DENVER KANSAS CITY WICHITA ALLIANCE 
FT. WORTH MARFA EL PASO AMARILLO' LOS ANGELES 
SALT LAKE CITY PORTLAND BILLINGS CALGARY 


Local Drug Store Dealers 
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Betton Kian a sane LICE, TICKS & MITES 
with 


Over 2 million head of cattle sprayed with Rotenox last season. 
Users without exception reported results far superior to ordinary 
rotenone dusts or sprays. 100% kill of lice, also “nits”, with 
one spraying! Amazing control of cattle grub, wolves, warbles ! 
Rotenox penetrates tiny grub breathing holes. Knocks grubs 
before they mature — before they do their great damage. Enzy- 
matic killing action literally disintegrates them. Equally effective 
in the control of ticks and sarcoptic mange mites. 


Marry Adwantiiges in 


*\t's NON-TOXIC —can’t harm you or your live- 
stock. *It’s ECONOMICAL — one gallon makes 
160 gals. of spray. *EASY TO MIX — no wetting 
agents needed. *Does NOT require high pressure 
spray application. *MOST IMPORTANT —it 
leaves cattle with a beautiful, glossy coat — hair 
and hide in wonderful condition. 


SOLD BY “Veterinary Supply Dealers” 


Everywhere! If your dealer doesn’t have it, 
he can get it for you by writing direct to~ 


THE FARNAM COMPANY Dept. 70; Phoenix, Ariz. 
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“MEMBER RUSTLER” — Things 
looked bad in Beaverhead County this 
year with hay selling for $40 per toy 
but we have had a very mild winter ging 
Jan. 1 and the crisis has been relieved 
You have a good “member hustler” 
Mr. C. K. Malone of Choteau. I paid my 
dues last year and when I received ; 
second letter from him I forgot I ha 
paid and sent them in again under th 
name of the ranch.—W. S. Tash, Jr, 
Beaverhead County, Mont. 


TOO HIGH—Not too many cattle op 
feed in our section. Feed and cattle ap 
too high to warrant much profit. Scarcity 
of hay exists but I believe there i 
enough to see us through until gras; 
Hay is $35 a ton up, depending on qual: 
ity.—E. G. Pittmann, Whitman County, 
Wash. 


PLENTY—Plenty of hay and plenty o! 
snow and quite a bit of cold.—Clay Price 
Sublette County, Wyo. 


ROUGH—Our winter has been rough, 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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om| Acts Fast...Shortens Sickness... | 






ret § Weight L S Animal 
v| Stops Weight Losses...Saves Animals! 
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ay Price, 
SHIPPING FEVER - FOOT ROT - CALF DIPHTHERIA 
n rough ACUTE MASTITIS - METRITIS - CALF SCOURS 
) BACILLARY ENTERITIS 
ae OTHER BACTERIAL DISEASES and COCCIDIOSIS 
Treat promptly! Use SULMET Sulfamethazine Lederle. 
snesenereatll Even a short delay in treating sick animals can cause 
a serious losses in weight and stunting, which may be fol- 
— lowed by death. Swiftly and effectively, this all-purpose 
ales. + sulfa goes into action to knock out bacterial infections. 
aia Fy Once-a-day treatment may prove sufficient. 
e dup....36 
wis SULMET is also effective against many common dis- 
arr : eases of horses, swine and sheep. 
a) 


Time-proved SULMET Sulfamethazine Lederle is avail- 
able in 6 dosage forms: POWDER, TABLETS, OBLETS*, 
TINTED EMULSION (for pink eye bacterial infections), 
SOLUTION 12.5% (for use as a drench, if desired), and 
INJECTABLE SOLUTION (by, or on the prescription of, a 
veterinarian ). 





Your veterinarian is your dependable ally in the con- 
stant war against disease. Consult him for the most effec- 
tive management practices and disease-control proce- 
dures to meet your individual needs. 
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Free literature gladly sent upon request. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Animal Industry Section 
LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY New York 20,N. Y. 


Clip this coupon and send to us at the address above for your 
FREE COPY of “COMMON DISEASES OF LIVESTOCK” 
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Here’s the answer to your need for a low- 


cost, high pressure livestock sprayer. Operates 
from tractor take-off. Develops 400 Ibs. pres- 
sure at normal PTO speed. Delivers up to 15 
gal. per minute. Ideal for spraying livestock, 
buildings, orchards, fence rows, etc. Use it 
also to build your own field sprayer. 


Complete OUTFIT—READY TO USE!...NYRO 
“Nylon Roller’ Pump. ‘‘Ni-resist’’ casing. Perma- 
nently lubricated bearings. By-pass valve, adjustable 
pressure regulator, pressure gauge, all necessary 
hose (neoprene), and strainers — completely assem- 
bled. All brass fittings, ferruled hose connection 
(can’t leak), and adjustable spray gun. 


Write for Illustrated Literature and 
our lower prices on this and other 
Trak-Tor Spray Kits! 


FARNAM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Florence Station Dept. 403 Omaha, Nebraska 






WHEATLAND RANCH 
Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
For Sale 


James B. Hollinger 







Chapman, Kan. 










PUREBRED 
AMERICAN 


Brahmans 


for 
crossbreeding 
means... 


high resistance 
to bloat 
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2711 SOUTH MAIN ° HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
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Designed by a practical stock- >~ 

man, proved over ten years in 

use, the FENCE LINE GATE 

LATCH is factory-produced of 

sturdy 34” steel rod and heavy 

duty strap hooks. Practical on all wire fence 

. Safe, secure, easy to operate from either 

side, 

See your dealer 
$2 





or clip this ad and mail with 
cash or M. O. to 






Dept. CP Hyannis, Nebraska 
F.O.B. Hyannis, Nebr. 

Shipping Weight—4 Ibs. 8 oz. 

Please include postage charges. 


JOHN CLAY 
& COMPANY 


We Conduct a Strictly Live Stock 
Commission Business 


HOUSES AT 9? LEADING MARKETS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





E. ST. LOUIS, ILL 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


FT. WORTH, TEX. 
DENVER, COLO. 
OGDEN, UTAH 





RANGE SALES 


Scattered transactions reported from 
Denver. In Kansas some choice quality 
fleshy steer calves sold, April delivery 
$37, these expected to weigh around 
600 pounds at delivery. Some choig 
700-pound stock steers sold in Kangas 
immediate delivery, $32.90. In norther 
Colorado, some good quality stock cow; 
brought $285 per head. In the same area 
several loads fed slaughter cows sold 
West Coast buyers at $24.25 and down, 
Asking prices in Arizona and Texas fo 
steer calves were up to $40, considerably 
above bids. 


Near White Sulphur Springs, Mont 
44 head stock cows secured $280 po 
head, and in Billings area 36 head three. 
year-old cows brought $310 per head 
Near Red Lodge, 30 head two-year-olj 
heifers sold at $250 per head, and nex 
Park City, 50 head coming two-year-old 
heifers brought $240 per head. All theg 
sales reported as Bang’s and T. B. tested 


Since the outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease in Saskatchewan, Canada, Mon- 
tana state veterinarians have requested 
that livestock trading in northern par 
of state be kept at a minimum. Al 
stock entering the state’s stockyards ar 
being closely inspected by state and, in 
some cases, federal authorities. 


Contracting of livestock in Texas con- 
tinued rather limited. In the Panhandle, 
70 steer calves at $38 and 65 heifer 
calves at $36 for March delivery; % 
heifers, average 900 pounds, and 2% 
steers, average 1,000 pounds, at $31.50 
current delivery; 97 two-year-old steers 
average 727 pounds, $31, current de 
livery; 350 steer yearlings, $32 for late 
September delivery, expected to weigh 
750 pounds. 


A scattering of good feeder steers 
were bought at country points at $3 
to $31.50 in various sections of Cali- 
fornia. Among other sales: a few load 
in Utah at $30.50 to $31.50, some it 
Idaho at $30.50 to $31 and a few gooé 
quality cows in Idaho at $262 per head 
these to calve in April. In New Mexie, 
a load good yearling stock steers con 
tracted for immediate delivery at $32.25 
In Utah, a few loads good stock calve 
bought for immediate delivery to Cali 
fornia at $34.50 to $35.50, while asking 
prices on good and choice steer calves 
in many areas ranged upward to $8 
on weights under 500 pounds. Lighte! 
weight calves, especially around 300-38 
pounds, sold upward to $32 and above i! 
small numbers. 


Around Spokane demand was good # 


firm price levels for yearling stocker} 


but cows moved more slowly. Bul 
of cattle changing hands did so at mar 
ket centers rather than in the country 
but there were a few loads good aroull 
850-pound feeder steers at $31 for im 
mediate delivery; good Montana aif 
midwestern stock cows around $26 
$300 per head; good and choice yearlit 
stock steers, and heifers, $32-$35.5! 
steers at the outside price and mixél 
yearlings at $34.50. 
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OPS and the 


T WAS CHARGED on the floor 

of the U.S. Senate last week 
that OPS had stooped to a new low 
and was employing fan dancers and 
other talent from Hollywood to sell 
to the public on a free radio and TV 
program the necessity for continu- 
ing OPS with its price controls and 
its other derangements of Ameri- 
can business life. 

Representatives of the livestock 
industry functioning through the 
Chicago Conference Group that 
has met from time to time during 
the past 18 months immediately 
protested to Senator Johnson of 
Colorado, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, which has juris- 
diction over communications such 
as radio and‘ TV, that this type of 
broadcast does not come under the 
heading of public service but in- 
stead is purely propaganda. There- 
fore, if free television and radio 
time are to be given for this pur- 
pose, it is only fair that the oppo- 
nents of OPS should be given 
similar free time. 

With all the waste of govern- 
ment funds that is rampant today, 
probably no single item of un- 
warranted extravagance is more 
objectionable than the tremendous 
amount of money that is available 
to all the governmental agencies 
for what they generally call infor- 
mation and education but what is 
actually propaganda. These funds 
are so woven through the many 
departments that it is hard to 
separate them and know for sure 
just how much is available. This 
is true in the Forest Service and 
In many similar agencies. Senator 
Johnson of Colorado stated re- 
cently that the Pentagon has more 
money for public relations (propa- 
ganda) than the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has for the 
entire activity of regulating the 
great transportation industry of 


and most basic industries. 

After the attack made on the 
fan dancers by Senator Bridges, 
ranking minority member of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 
It is hoped that this particular 
waste of money will be stopped. 
Not that many people would be 
influenced by anything that stars 
from Hollywood would say about 
Whether or not price controls 
should be continued, but there is a 


March, 1952 


Fan Dancers 


principle involved that is tremen- 
dously important. It simply is not 
cricket for money that has been 
appropriated for the conduct of 
some agency created by Congress 
to be spent in propaganda of this 
kind instead of the purposes for 
which it was appropriated. 

It is about time Congress got 
tough and cut a lot of these loose 
appropriations off at the top. 
Then maybe more time would be 
spent in doing the job that these 
various agencies are supposed to 
do rather than in putting out 
propaganda to try to insure the 
continuation of their activity 
whether or not it is necessary 
under current conditions and eco- 
nomic life of the nation. 


‘Ever Helpful’ OPS 


HERE is seemingly no limit to 

the things that OPS will take a 
hand in. Witness a recent decision 
by the North Dakota Stockmen’s 
Association to raise its brand in- 
spection fees 3 cents per head. Im- 
mediately, OPS became interested. 
After a conference with the stock- 
men, the agency was uncertain 
about the next step, which is where 
matters stood as this went to print. 
Wrote the North Dakota associa- 
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*The federal government is $259,350,- 
654,368.55 in deht—which means that 
every one of us, including new-born in- 
fants, is $1,600 in hock! 


tion president, Thore Naaden: “It 
seems rather ridiculous that OPS 
has nothing more pressing than 
sending their men out, spending 
good tax money, to harass and try 
to stop a non-profit organization 
from performing a public service 
which has been delegated to them 
by the legislature of the state. If 
the 3 cents per head raise could be 
added to the cost of a $300 animal, 
it would not amount to 1 cent per 
person per year... but in no way 
can it be added to the consumer’s 
cost, as the seller always pays it.” 





An Apology 


N JANUARY 1950, Secretary of 

Agriculture Brannan announced 
the formation of the National 
Forest Advisory Board of Appeals. 
This followed several years of 
bitter controversy in Colorado and 
other states, particularly in Colo- 
rado in the Grand Mesa area, over 
ruthless cutting of permits by the 
Forest Service, shortening of graz- 
ing periods, etc., which forced 
many livestock permittees out of 
business and seriously hampered 
those who were still able to main- 
tain a going concern with the 
sharply reduced numbers. 

There was a storm of protest at 
the time the announcement came 
out because the board was com- 
posed entirely of employees of the 
Department of Agriculture but 
outside the Forest Service itself. 
It was the complaint of many 
stockmen who had had bitter ex- 
perience with the Forest Service 
that we could not expect this new 
board of associates of Forest Serv- 
ice employees within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to do any more 
than rubber-stamp the findings of 
the Forest Service. The AMERICAN 
CATTLE PRODUCER ventured to take 
another view of the situation, feel- 
ing that it was a sort of last straw 
and that we might give the Board 
of Appeals a chance to prove itself 
before condemning it. We are now 
willing to admit our error, because 
the appeal board has simply dem- 
onstrated that it is doing exactly 
what most of the critics said it 
would—merely acting as a rubber 
stamp for the Forest Service itself. 

It is now quite clear to everyone 
that forest permittees cannot find 
justice within the Department of 
Agriculture. It has long been a 
notorious surmise, if not a proven 
fact, that the opinions of the sec- 








retary and his decisions on appeals 
that came up to the Forest Service 
or had been referred to the appeals 
board or the board of review were 
written by the Forest Service. 

Those who had had much ex- 
perience with the Forest Service 
could too easily detect the same 
pattern of refusal for every request 
made by the livestock industry to 
be mistaken as to the real source 
of the opinions. 

The record of the appeals board 
to date is almost 100 per cent 
straight rubber-stamping of the 
opinions of the Forest Service 
itself. In the latest case to come 
down, that of the Uncompahgre 
Forest in the Delta, Colo. region, 
the secretary furnished the appeals 
board with some scientific help. 
Two scientists were sent out to go 
over the area; one of them came 
from the Soil Conservation Service, 
an agency within the Department 
of Agriculture; the other was a 
direct employee of the Forest Serv- 
ice itself. Again we find the Forest 


Service judging the Forest Service. 

We have a parallel in this situa- 
tion within the Department of 
Agriculture with that existing in 
the Department of Justice today. 
There, in response to the demands 
for a cleanup of the department, 
members of which have been men- 
tioned in various of the many 
current scandals, we find Attorney 
General McGrath investigating 
Attorney General McGrath. Of 
course, a figurehead is put in as 
assistant to the attorney general 
to do the investigating but the 
process is being generally con- 
demned in the press. 

There seems no possibility of 
real help for the Forest Service 
permittees until we can pass basic 
legislation that will give them a 
little security in the tenure of 
their permits and will permit them 
under certain specified conditions 
to appeal to the courts. The latest 
draft of the proposed land bill 
which the joint committee of the 
American National and the Na- 





tional Wool Growers has been 
working on provides for appeak 
in the administration of fedex 
lands in accordance with the Ag. 
ministrative Procedures Act. 

The story of the administratig, 
of the trust imposed in the Forey 
Service is a sorry one. Certaiph 
there is no other governmen 
agency today that is so _ high. 
handed and arbitrary in its treat. 
ment of the people who must oj 
necessity deal with it. It has gon 
so long under practically no check 
writing its own rules and regula. 
tions and apparently dominatin 
the secretary who currently \ 
supposed to be its boss, that it has 
no regard for, and in fact recog. 
nizes no authority over, it. Let 
hope, when the election is over an( 
you can get Congress to conside 
something besides appropriations 
and politics, that serious consider. 
ation will be given to a land bil 
that will lay down a fair and equi 
table pattern of administration 0 
this important trust. 





Late last month the Denver office was 
the scene of a two-day meeting of the 
executive committee of the National’s 
public relations group. Present were (l. 
to r.) seated: O. W. Lynam, Burdett, 
Kan., chairman of the committee and 
immediate past president, Kansas Live- 
stock Association; American National 
President Sam C. Hyatt, Hyattville, 
Wyo., who headed the committee for two 
year; Redman B. Davis, director, depart- 
ment of information, National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, Chicago, who was 
present in an advisory capacity. Back 
row: R. J. Hawes, Twin Falls, Ida., for- 
mer president, Idaho association, who 
visited briefly; Fred H. Dressler, presi- 
dent, Nevada State Cattle Association; 
Bob White, Garnett, Kan., president, 
Kansas association ,and John Baumgart- 
ner, Jr., San Martin, Calif., head of the 
California Cattlemen. Also present, not 
pictured, were Rad Hall, assistant execu- 
tive secretary of the National, and Dave 
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Appleton, editor of the PRODUCER. 
Two committee members unable to at- 
tend were John Sutton, Agar, S. D., head 
of South Dakota Stock Growers, and 
Cushman S. Radebaugh, Orlando, Fia., 
Florida State Cattlemen’s leader. 

Action included mapping public rela- 
tions work for the year and planning 
transfer of the public relations office 
from Sheridan, Wyo., to headquarters in 
Denver. This is in compliance with ac- 
tion taken by the executive committee 
of the National in convention at Miami 
two years ago and again endorsed at the 
January, 1952, meeting in Fort Worth. 
Recommendations for this move, as orig- 
inally made by the first chairman of the 
public relations committee, Alan Rogers 
of Ellensburg, Wash., at Miami, stated: 
“We recommend that when, in the opin- 
ion of the officers of the association, 
funds and personnel are available, the 
public relations work be handled from 
our Denver office.” 


F. & M. IN CANADA 


Foot-and-Mouth disease has been dis 
covered during the past few weeks in 
Canada and quarantine restrictions wer 
put in effect immediately in the area oi 
Regina, Saskatchewan, only about &) 
miles north of the Montana _ border 
There is yet no explanation of how the 





outbreak originated, but Dr. M. 8 
Shahan, the BAI scientist sent to Mexia} 


in that country’s foot-and-mouth erati- 


cation campaign, has confirmed that it} 


is Type A of this disease that is presen! 
now on about 20 ranches in the Regina 
vicinity. It is: believed that it can bk 
stamped out without great difficult) 
because there is little movement of cattle 
at this winter season. Slaughter opers 
tions were begun at once. In the meat 
time, by virtue of our tariff law, m0 
Canadian cattle or dressed beef in- 


ports will be permitted into the States 


Late word from the USDA concerning 


the quarantine states that it covers al 


extensive area involving approximately} 


25,000 head of cattle. In another devel- 
opment, North Dakota may quarantine 
its northern row of counties as a pre 
tective measure. 


A Canadian order stopped shipment 
to eastern Canada and to the United 
States. Result was a falling off of de 
mand for stocker type cattle. While 
this Canadian ban does not include beef 
shipments to eastern Canada, order buy: 
ers were afraid to purchase animals, 
as by the time the cattle are ready the 
ban may have been placed to prevellt 
movements east. Result of all this, 4 
of late February, was to slow up trat- 
ing and prices were showing declines 
from $1 to $3.: 
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How Our Land Is Used 


‘OURTH of the land area of the 
is cropland and over half 
permanent pasture and wood- 


ean V 
is in open 


land grazing. The remaineder is in for- 
est and miscellaneous other uses. More 
than 60 per cent of the total area, or 
1,158 million acres, is in farms. The 
farm land includes all the cropland and 
much of the pasture and woodland, but 


about 40 per cent of the grazing land is 
outside farms. Most of the grazing 
land outside farms is public land. 


During the past five years an average 
of about 7 million acres more land has 
been used for growing crops than during 
World War II. This increase was 
brought about by plowing up pasture 
and grazing land, and as the result of 
clearing, drainage and irrigation. These 
new estimates of major uses of land are 
based on studies of land use by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies and 
preliminary figures from the 1950 Agri- 
cultural Census. 


In round numbers, the present dis- 
tribution of the land area between ma- 
jor uses is as follows: Cropland, 463 
million acres; wild hay, 15 million; open 
permanent pasture, 630 million; wood- 
land and forest, 607 million (including 
about 335 million acres of woodland pas- 
tured); special uses and miscellaneous 
other areas, 190 million acres. The 48 
states contain a little over 1,905 million 
acres of land. 


How Cropland Is Divided 


Of the total cropland area available 
of 463 million acres, 368 million acres 
were used for planted crops in 1949; 70 
million acres were pastured, and 25 mil- 
lion acres in other classes, including some 
cover and soil improvement crops, not 
harvested or pastured, and the idle crop- 
land. An additional 15 million acres of 
wild hay were harvested; thus making a 
grand total of 478 million acres. Since 
wild hay land generally is not well 
adapted to other field crops it is not 
included here in the total cropland arca 
available for cultivation. 
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Only about 80 per cent of the 463 
million acres now being used, or avail- 
able, in the cropping rotations for rais- 
ing field crops and rotation pasture can 
be called really good land for cultivated 
crops. Lack of fertility, steep slopes 
and water either too much, or too little, 
are severe handicaps on 20 per cent or 
more of the land in cultivation. 


On the average, about 20 million acres 
of the available cropland in various 
parts of the country is idle every year 
for reasons such as wet weather, drouth, 
lack of capital, soil erosion, or lack of 
fertility. Much of the idle land could be 
improved by erosion control, planting 
cover crops, clearing brush, or by drain- 


age where too wet, or by irrigation 
where too dry for crops. 


Pasture and Grazing Land 


Including pasture and grazing land in 
farms and not in farms, we have some 
620 million acres in open permanent 
grassland pasture and grazing land and 
300 to 350 million acres of woodland and 
forest suitable for grazing some part 
of the year. An additional 75 to 80 mil- 
lion acres of planted fields are estimated 
to be pastured at sometime during the 
year, including fall and winter pasturage 
of small grain, and after harvest pas- 
turage of wheat, hay and cornstalk and 
stubble fields. The acreage of crops pas- 
tured varies from year to year, depend- 
ing on the weather and the amount of 
crop residues available. Over 90 per 
cent of this billion or more acres of pas- 
ture and range is now being used for 
some period every year. 


At present over one-third of our feed 
for livestock comes from pasture and 
grazing land. The yield per acre, how- 
ever, is low compared to cropland. Large 
areas furnish pasturage only a few 
weeks at certain seasons of the year. 
Over one-third of the grazing land is 
publicly owned. Much of it can only be 
used for grazing as it is not suitable for 
cultivated crops or other intensive use. 
Even though pasture and grazing lands 
have been improved by seeding and other 
practices, increased production from pas- 
ture has been less rapid than from crop- 
land in recent years. 


About one-third of the land area, or 
over 607 million acres, is covered by 
farm woodlands, commercial forests and 
other forested areas, exclusive of forests 
in parks and other special use areas. 
Slightly over three-fourths is commer- 
cial forest land, while the remaining 
fourth is chiefly valuable for fuel wood, 
posts, cover and grazing. Over one-third 
of the forest land or 215 million acres 
is publicly owned under either, federal, 
state, or local government administra- 
tion. Details on major uses of land in 
continental United States as a Whole are 
shown in the accompanying table. 


Land Used for Agriculture 


The acreage of land use! for crops 
and livestock production in 1950 totaled 
1,573 million acres, or over four-fifths 
of the total land area of the country. 
About 1,250 million acres, or two-thirds 
of the total land area, were used more 
or less exclusively for crop and livestock 
production. In addition, was woodland 
and forest subject to grazing, farm 
woodland, and miscellaneous other farm 
areas. 


Of the total land area, 332 million 
acres is not used for agriculture. This 


is composed of forests, urban and special 
use areas such as parks, wildlife refuges, 
highway, road and railroad rights-of- 
way, and military reservations.—H. H. 
Wooten of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in Agricultural Situation. 

























Major Use of Land 
Continental United States, 1950’ 





Per Cent 
___Land Use _ ____| Acreage| of total 
In farms: Milli 
Cropland: ones Per Cent 
Cropland cultivated’| 368 19.3 
Cropland pastured.. 70 3.7 
Other cropland........ 25 1.3 
Total Available 
for crops .......... 463 24.3 
Wi BO 2c ‘ 






Pasture: 








Permanent pasture.. 416 21.8 
Woodland pastured 134 7.0 
RON 550 28.8 
Woodland Not Pas- 
tured 


Other Lend’ .......:.:....:.:. 
Total Land in 









ONO 6.252235 <2: 1,158 60.8 
Not in farms: 
Grazing Land‘ ............ 415 21.8 
Total Land used 
for Agriculture| 1,573 82.6 
Forest and Other 
Ce se 17.4 


332 








Grand Total Land 

Pemene 2s 02 1,905 | 100.0 
Total Land Not 

in Farms.......... 747 | 39.2 


























1Preliminary estimates of major uses of 
land in continental United States based on 
data assembled in the Land Use Inventory 
Project, B A E including preliminary releases 
from the 1950 census of agriculture to 
January 1, 1952; and preliminary reports of 
the Land Grant’ College, USDA agrieditarel 
Productive Capacity Study, 1951. 
2Cropland used in the preceding year 1949, 
from the date of the enumeration (1950.). 
3Farmsteads, feedlots, roads, lanes, ditches, 
and miscellaneous other areas in farms. 
‘Land not in farms estimated to have 
been actually pastured or grazed at some 
time during the preceding year 1949. The 
grazing land not in farms is about one-half 
grassland and one-half woodland and forest. 
It is estimated that some 25 to 30 million 
acres of additional land contain some areas 
of grass and other forage of value for graz- 
ing that were not used during the year. 
5Other land not in farms includes 75 mil- 
lion acres of urban areas, industrial sites, 
parks, road and other rights-of-way and 
other special use areas; approximately bet 
million acres of commercial forest land; 
about 57 million acres of miscellaneous Jv 
land areas, including barren land, rock, 
sand, marshes, etc. 
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ANNUAL GALF SALE 
FILLS YAVAPAI TREASURY 


Photos and Story 
By RICHARD SCHAUS 


ATINETEEN years ago the Yavapai 

Cattle Growers of Arizona decided 
to find some method, as painless as pos- 
sible, to put money in their treasury 
and have enough left to make a healthy 
contribution to their national organiza- 
tion, which is now the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association. It was 
in 1938, during the depths of the de- 
pression, that this enterprising group 
decided a calf sale might be the answer 
to their problem. Each ranch would con- 
tribute one calf in lieu of money. Then 
the combined lot of cattle would be sold, 
with the proceeds reverting to the asso- 
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ciation’s treasury. No one knew wheth- 
er such a plan would work out or be 
worthwhile, as cattle were hard to sell 
even at 3 cents per pound. But even if 
the thing didn’t pan out it would still be 
a fine opportunity for the widely dis- 
persed ranchers to get together for a 
day-long social visit. 

Yavapai County in west central Ari- 
zona is a mountainous area about the 
size of New Hampshire. Cattle ranch- 
ing is the main industry on its vast 
range lands, most of which are “either 
up or down, seldom level.” Forage veg- 
etation is sparse, compared with the 
lush grass country of the Plains states, 
but the grasses that do grow provide 
highly nutritious feed even after the 
leaves have turned brown. Arizona is a 
calf producing state, and after the fall 
roundup the spring calves are generally 
sold to cattle feeders who ship them to 
feedlots or alfalfa pastures for gain. 





inci mate 


Two scenes at latest annual Yavapai Calf Sale, which combines good fellow- 
ship with a splendid auction event. Upper picture shows the top four out of 72 
1951 spring calves. All entries came from strictly commercial range herds but 
the four winners were sired by registered bulls. Ii the lower view can be seen the 
chow lines which formed during the day at the Hays-Zwang Ranch, Kirkland, Ariz. 


While the prices obtained at that firg 
sale 19 years ago are a far cry fro 
what those same calves would bring ty. 
day, the initial affair was so succesggfyj 
from all angles that it has become , 
yearly feature, eagerly looked forwapy 
to. On the 79 head collected and gojj 
in 1933 the Yavapai Cattle Growers go 
an average of 3 cents per pound, Th 
calves averaged 310 pounds in weight, 
This year’s cattle (1951) brought 424 
cents, and the 72 head averaged 47049 
pounds. That weight gain represents , 
significant picture of the progress mag 
in up-breeding of these ranchers’ cattle 
especially as the earlier sales were helj 
in December. Today the annual auctioy 
takes place in late September. 


Yavapai cattlemen are proud of thos 
figures and are pleased, too, at the tr. 
mendous rise in prices, though there ar 
many who will frankly state that they 
are too high. There isn’t much they cap 
do about it, though, except take it, just 
as they took 3 cents per pound some 
years ago. 


Of course, each rancher sends in on 
of his best calves. Before the auction 
the ten best are picked out by compe. 
tent judges. There are usually two of 
them, a cattle feeder and a buyer from 
one of the large packing companies, 
From the top ten calves the judges then 
pick four as finalists. The breeders of 
the top four are awarded substantial and 
highly coveted prizes. 


After the judging the entire lot is 
sold by auction. Because of their over- 
all quality and uniformity these cattle 
bring top prices, which, of late years, 
have tended to serve as a reliable trend 
index for the rest of the state’s spring 
calves, the bulk of which are contracted 
for October and November delivery. 


At noon on sale day a tremendous § 
barbecue is served. This annual affair 
is always held on the Hays and Zwang 
ranch, an old-time outfit near Kirkland. 
People throng in from all over the state, 
in autos, trucks, busses and even by 
plane. Everyone is welcome. 


Each year the organization’s treasury 
receives a substantial boost, though with 
the high prices received of late years, 
each rancher is free to pledge only 2 
percentage of what his calf brings. Us 
ually the bigger operators contribute 4 
whole calf. With the money received 
the Yavapai association helps along 4 
number of worthy projects. It sends 
$1,000 every year to the American Na 
tional Cattlemen’s Association. It spon- 
sors agricultural scholarships for col- 
lege boys and girls. It sends 4-H and 
FFA youngsters to conventions and 
stock shows ... And it has made con- 
tributions to Boys Ranch of Arizona. 

Not the least of the benefits received 
is the annual chance to meet old friends 
and talk over the season’s affairs. Many 
of the ranches in this country are 180 
lated and in areas so rough that theif 
owners do not see their neighbors oftet, 
if they happen to live on the other side 
of the mountain. 

Such a field day might easily be 
adopted by other groups, with the same 
happy results. 
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Be protected with Red Water Vaccine / CUTTER 


treasury 
ugh with - , sp ; : 
Because treatment is usually animals’ tissues to prolong the immunity 
impractical, Red Water Dis- response and give the effect of small re- 
ease kills 9 out of 10 animals peated doses. 

it infects—generally within 24 4 

U to 36 hours after symptoms are Vaccinate Now 

received observed. Thus, prevention is 


° ° Losses from Red Water nor- 
along 4 the only practical method of controlling : 
It sends the disease. mally occur in the summer and 


fall months. Therefore, cattle 

Red Water Vaccine/Cutter (Clostridium should be vaccinated in the 

Tt spon- Hemolyticum Bacterin) builds high, sea- _— spring before losses begin. Give 

for col- sonal immunity. It contains Alhydrox*, a your Cutter veterinary supplier 

4-H and Cutter exclusive. After injection, Alhydrox an estimate of your Red Water 
and slows the release of the bacterin into the protection requirements. 
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FEEDERS TELL FACTS 


TOUR of feedlots of northeastern 
Colorado was made Feb. 19 and 20 

by newspaper, magazine and radio men 
on invitation of six feeders in the area. 
The hosts, William B. Farr, Warren 
Monfort, Tom Cooper, Harry Bollinger, 
Bill Seckler and Dave Hamil, operate 
some of the large feedlots in the area, 
but the 20 newsmen also were shown 
dozens of little 15- to 150-head places, 


which in the aggregate do most of the 
feeding. 


The Farr plant at Greeley is a highly 
mechanized one that feeds 12 months in 
the year for an average feeding period 
of 115 days; it uses roughages from 
surrounding farms, finishing out on 


~ 


corn. Mixing is mechanical, as are most 
of the chores around the plant. Inspec- 


tion included the hospital sheds, mixing 
elevators and the 4,800 animals on feed. 

Also near Greeley, Warren Monfort’s 
80 acres of mechanized buildings and 
lots, now handling 15,000 cattle, turn out 
enough meat each year to feed half of 
Denver’s half-million people, and, inci- 
dentally, 30,000 tons of fertilizer, enough 
for the farmers in the vicinity to treat 
thousands of acres of their land. “This 
is not a naturally rich land,” it was ex- 
plained. “Feeding has enriched the soil 
in the entire area.” Like the Farr place, 
this yard is 100 per cent mechanized 
and buys roughages and feed from sur- 
rounding farmers. 


The operations of Tom Cooper, neg 
Ft. Morgan, employ irrigated pastures 
along with supplemental feeding. Harry 
Bollinger, close by at Brush, roughs his 
cattle through on various farmers’ grass, 
beet and corn land. He explained to the 
20 men that his highest risk is not jp 
the roughage stage but during the ep. 
suing period of high-cost finishing, 

Dave Hamil at Atwood likewise turns 
out his cattle through winter. “Cattle do 
better if they have lots of room,” he 
said. Bill Seckler’s, the sixth feeding 
operation inspected, like the others uses 


Everything but the cattle operates by 
pushbutton on these northeastern Colo. 
rado feedlots, seen on a tour by newspa. 
per, radio and magazine men last month, 
The shots were made at the Warren 
Monfort, William Farr and Tom Cooper 
feedlots. 
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mechanical aids except in one respect. 
He has retained his teams out of a deep 
respect for those animals taught him 
during the severe snow in 1949. 

Price control was a subject mentioned 
early in the tour but it was reserved for 
discussion after a steak dinner at the 
Sterling Country Club. There the feed- 
ers explained that strong demand had 
pushed cattle prices above ceilings but 
prices have slumped—almost 10 per cent 
since Dec. 1. Other than the desire ex- 
pressed by the feeders to be left alone 
as far us price controls are concerned, 
the subject was hardly touched upon. 





Feeders, like rangemen, want to take 
their chances with the price situation, 
largely because a free market permits 
them to go ahead with their production 
plans as they have figured them out and 
as the demand from consumers dictates. 

The six hosts were remarkably frank 
in their talk about earnings and losses 
and left the newsmen with a _ better 
understanding of what makes a meat 
factory click. 

The feeders foresee a further drop in 
cattle prices. They believe the time has 
come when feeders will have to rely 
solely on their efficiency to come out 
ahead. 

Included among those on the tour from 
Denver and Cheyenne were: Vince Dwy- 
er, managing editor, Rocky Mountain 
News; Lee Olson, Denver Post; Ed Ogle, 
Time Magazine; Ed Ethel and Eddie 
Eisenhand, Associated Press; Carlyle 
Swain, Under the Capitol Dome column; 
Bill Day, news director, and Don Peach, 
station KOA; Ben Stanton and Les 
Stark, KVOD, Gus Swanson and Jack 
Fitzpatrick, news director, KFEL; John 
Connolly, KLZ; Willard Simms and 
Richard Goff, Record Stockman; Dave 
Appleton, AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER; 
Marvin Russell and Carl Carlson, Colo- 
rado Rancher & Farmer; Richard Biglin, 
Western Farm Life; Dick Hoyt, Wyo- 
ming-Stockman Farmer. 

In addition, a number of local news- 
paper and radio men from the communi- 
ties visted were on part of the tour and 
attended the dinner or lunches. 


National Sanitary Group 
Formed, Officers Named 


At a meeting held in Chicago Feb. 12, 
the National Livestock and Farm Or- 
ganizations Sanitary Committee was 
formed, in line with recommendations 
made at the Fort Worth convention of 
the American National Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation. This action is a follow-up to 
the withdrawal of western stockmen 
from membership in the U. S. Livestock 
Sanitary Association. Thomas F. Ar- 
nold of Valentine, Nebr., chairman of 
the American National’s committee on 
Sanitary regulations, has been named 
chairman of the new national sanitary 
group; Ted Anderson of the Missouri 
Livestock Association, Montreal, Mo., 
Is vice-chairman, and Herman Aaberg 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Chicago, is secretary. 
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These six feeders sponsored an educational tour of newspaper, magazine and radio 
men through feedlots in northeast Colorado. L. to r., the sponsors are: William D. 
Farr, Greeley; William Seckler, Sterling; Tom Cooper, Fort Morgan; Warren Mon- 
fort, Greeley; Dave Hamil, Atwood; Harry Bollinger, Brush. 
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CALF PULLER 


The most practical instrument produced for the cattle 
industry in years, and the only one of its kind in the World. 


We will be glad to mail you a circular. Write for it today. 


| DENCOLO CORPORATION 


375 South Pearl Street, Room 15 Denver 9, Colorado 


CARA pain te iticanindn mhiniainsaciises 
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Rid Your Stock of Profit-Thieving 
lice, Ticks, Grubs, Scab and Flies 


... th SPRAY-DIP way! 





SPRAY-DIP SATURATION gives you 100% kill of profit-stealing 
external parasites . . . and it does the job with speed, economy, 
and safety unmatched by any other method. Driving sprays com- 
pletely drench every square inch of an animal from horns to hoof 
in seconds . . . penetrating the hair to the very pores of the hide 
with parasite killing insecticide. Recovers, filters and reuses run- 
off material for greater economy. It pays to spray the Spray-Dip 
way ... puts added beef profits in your pocket. Send for PROOF! 
Write for FREE literature 


LIVESTOCK SPRAYER MFG. CO. 765 Coleman St., San Jose, Cal. 


Help Yourself! 


Sounds like something free, doesn’t it? 
Funny thing, it really is! 


It’s what you get extra when you 
use WHR blood. 


It helps you produce better cattle. 


| Wyoming Hereford Ranch ot Nats 














THE RESEEDING MONEY 


By Lynn H. Douglas 


N THE 1950 REPORT of the chief 

of the Forest Service the following 
statement occurs under the heading, 
Range Management: 


“Sixty-seven thousand acres of nation- 
al-forest range were reseeded during the 
fiscal year 1949, bringing the total 
acreage reseeded up to June 30, 1949, 
to more than 270,000 acres, at a total 
cost of $1,882,759. Exclusive of range 
reseeding, the investment in range im- 
provements up to June 30, 1949, amount- 
ed to approximately $16,000,000. Im- 


provement work done to date includes 
28,000 miles of range fence and cor- 
rals, 3,500 miles of livestock driveways, 
and 15,760 water developments. The 
ranges have also had the benefit of pro- 
grams designed to control the spread 
of range-destroying rodents 
eradicate poisonous and noxious weeds 
and plants. 


and to 


“Contemplated further work, as funds 


become available, includes the reseed- 


ing of about 4,000,000 acres of range 
land, construction of 1,500 corrals and 
30,000 miles of range fence, 28,000 wa- 


ter developments, 9,500 miles of stock 





FRANKLIN HEREFORDS 


Now Offering at the Ranch 


14 SERVICEABLE-AGED 
RANGE BULLS 


6 head are really top short-aged yearlings (16-18 months) for 
the most discriminating buyer. 8 head are long yearlings, lots 
of quality for the range. Also 2 outstanding yearling herd bull 
prospects pictured below, sons of Colorado Domino 276th. 





B. P. FRANKLIN 
MEEKER, COLORADO 


Breeders of Better Bred Herefords 








driveways, control of poisonous apg 


noxious plants on 439,000 acres, and of 
rodents on 15,000,000 acres. 

“The 15-year program for reforestation 
and revegetation of national forest lands 
authorized by the Anderson-Mansfield 
Act last year included authorizations fo, 
range reseeding on a graduated scale 
for the first five years, increasing from 
$1,500,000 in fiscal year 1951 to a maxi. 
mum of $3,000,000 in 1955, with a like 
amount for each subsequent year 
through the fiscal year ending June 3), 
1965, and thereafter such amounts as 
may be needed for range revegetation, 
The specific authorizations terminate jp 
1965, by which time, assuming the 
authorized funds are appropriated, it js 
contemplated that the bulk of the work 
will have been completed. Thereafter 
such amounts (presumably smaller) as 
will be necessary are authorized. Under 
a planned program of range and water- 
shed rehabilitation a large amount of 
depleted range and watershed land in the 
national forests can be restored to prod- 
uctivity through reseeding and made to 
support from five to ten times the nun- 
ber of livestock now carried. Congress, 
however, did not appropriate the full 
amount authorized for the first year of 


the contemplated 15-year program. 


Assuming that funds from the Ander- 
son-Mansfield Act total $40,500,000 from 
1949 to 1965, and assuming further that 
half of that amount will be spent for 
reforestation and half for revegetation, 
about 2,893,000 acres of range would 
be reseeded. This calculation is on the 
basis of an average cost of $7 per acre. 
It is almost 1,000,000 acres less than 
the need stated in the chief’s report. 
The strange thing, however, is_ that 
special appropriations for range im- 
provements should have been limited to 
reseeding, the least needed of all range 
improvements. 


The Greater Need 


The need for fences, access trails, 
water development, brush removal and 
control of rodents and poisonous and 
noxious plants is so much greater and 
more universal than that for reseeding, 
that reseeding should have been put in 
the background rather than in the fore- 
front. Furthermore, the reseeding has 
necessitated the removal of the live- 
stock for a few years, while fences, 
watering places, brush removal, etc. 
would not have interfered with live- 
stock grazing at all. The reason so much 
emphasis has been put on _ reseeding 
lies in the glamour and propaganda 
connected therewith. Also, the over- 
abundant Forest Service experiment 
stations dominate the Forest Service 
and they are very partial to reseeding 
since it is such a fertile field for news 
releases, pamphlets and bulletins om 
which the experiment stations thrive and 
have their beings. 


It is not the intention here to dis- 
parage range reseeding. It has its place 
in range rehabilitation but it should not 
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erowd out more needed measures, and 
all appropriations for the good of the 
ould permit the Forest Service 


range 

to use its discretion as to whether the 
money will be used for reseeding or for 
other range improvements. 

There is another angle to this mat- 
ter. It will be noted that the expressions, 
“as funds become available,” or “as 
Congress provides funds” always quali- 
fies any promise to do something about 
the long neglect of the natural resources 
of the national forests. There is a record- 
ed need of about $100,000,000 for range 
improvements on the western national 
forests, in addition to all the improve- 


ments constructed to date. 


Almost no part of the annual appro- 
priations for the Forest Service in 50 
years has been used for range improve- 
ments, although the appropriations have 
increased from a few hundred thousand 
dollars to $72,000,000 today. Most of 
the money has gone for the building up 
of organization. Range, timber, soil and 
water have been neglected. With the 
wasteful pyramiding of civil employ- 
ment in the entire federal government 
begun in the 30’s, the Forest Service 
went along with other federal bureaus 
after big organization. Repeated ref- 
erences are made to range, soil and 
watershed conditions. If the same con- 
cern had guided work on the ground 
for 50 years, there would have been a 
realization years ago of the five to 
ten times the present number of stock 
permitted, which the Forest Service pre- 
dicts in 15 years if Congress appropri- 
ates all promised under the Anderson- 
Mansfield Act. 


If the shallow reasons given for the 
elimination of livestock from the na- 
tional forests increase in the next 15 
years as they have the past 15 years, 
appropriations of money will be of no 


avail in benefiting the western stock- 
man. 


Value of 4-H Work 
Told by One Member 


Fred Wittig, one of the American Na- 
tional’s loyal boosters at Mansfield, 
Wash., recently sent in a new member- 
ship for a young man whose story seems 
worth a little space because it concerns 
4-H achievements, typical of those of 
hundreds of youngsters across the land, 
which merit encouragement and recog- 
nition. 

Ellis L. Schneider, the young man in 
question, began his “operations” in the 
fall of 1945 when asked by a club leader 
if he would like to join the Douglas Beef 
Club in Washington. After the boy and 
his father had talked over the objectives 
of 4-H work as explained by the club 
leader, the father bought him a regis- 
tered Duroc gilt as his first project. 
Also, a neighbor whom he had helped 
in haying offered him the pick of a steer 
from his herd; after some discussion the 
boy agreed to take the animal if he 
could pay for it when he sold it at the 
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fair. From that point on, with good 
profits rolling in from his projects, the 
boy increased the size and number of the 
projects and then turned to beef breed- 
ing with the purchase of two purebred 
Shorthorn heifers. As the years have 
rolled on he has had several grand 
champions in both hog and beef breed- 
ing projects, as well as blue ribbon win- 
ners in the fat classes too. He says, “I’ve 
kept trying to build a beef herd of my 
own, so have put everything I’ve ac- 
cumulated right back into my projects.” 

In 1950, shortly after Ellis graduated 
from high school, a tractor accident dis- 
abled his father and the boy was left 
with 560 acres of wheat land to take 
care of. After leaving the hospital Mr. 





Schneider supervised the work, and his 
son has continued to increase his 4-H ac- 
tivities. These now include fat and 
breeding hogs, and a beef project which 
includes his own herd sire, registered 
and purebred females, and fat steers, 
tractor maintenance, etc. He declares 
that the club work has helped him to 
get a good start in life—physically, 
mentally and financially. 

The efforts and successes of this one 
young man seem worth telling about 
particularly at this time because March 
1-9 has been declared National 4-H Club 
Week—a time for members to take an 
inventory of their work in terms of to- 
day’s needs and see that they are “all 
set” for 1952. 





-Herefords Top the Market 


Over 81” of the Time! 





top price over 81% of the time. 


Packer preference and willingness to pay are 
well-known to profit-wise Hereford raisers. 
They know, too, the ability of Herefords to 
utilize grass for economical beef production. 
It is top market price, plus added weight, 
coupled with economy of gain that accounts for 
Hereford predominance. Get more facts about 
Hereford added earning power. Write for 
FREE booklet, “If You Have Land and Grass’’. 


AMERICAN HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


THE BEEF BREED SUPREME 


Dept. A-10 











*Including Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, 
St. Louis, Sioux City, St. Joseph, South St. Paul 


So popular are Herefords over the nation that a 
when the average American thinks of beef 
cattle, he thinks of Herefords. Results of a 
recent survey of leading stockyards prove there 
is gvod reason for this predominance. During 
a six-month period, Herefords brought the day’s 


Six-month survey of major livestock markets* reveals Hereford record! 
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First Choice 
for 77 Years 


Those who demand the best have 
chosen Hyer for four generations. 
Hyer boots are made of finest 
Grade A leathers and guaranteed 
to give better, more comfortable 
fit. You can order your favorite 
heel and toe shape in any Hyer 
stock design—or have yours cus- 
tom made to your own design. 


Sizes for men 
and women. 
See HYER Boots 
at your dealer 
or write: Dept. 
AC.|I. 
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r and Sons, Inc. 


OLATHE, KANSAS 


Makers of Fine Boots Since 1875 


CCL Lay 


Pq-X-Juny:) 
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Farm, Feeder and Mill sizes. 
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Spidel Breeding 
A Year to 
Choose From 
Roberts Loan and 
Cattle Co. 
Wm. Spidel, Pres. 
x 1096 
Roundup 








CRIMPS-CRACKS 
WITHOUT DUSTING 

Giant 10-in. diameter Tuf-Cast, chromed 

rolls crimp or crack grains better, faster, 


with less power. 10 Portable and Sta- 
tionary Models. PTO and V-Belt drive. 


FREE LITERATURE — Gives full aforma- 
tion, capacities and prices. Write to: 


JOPLIN, 
MISSOURI Depr. 602 


POLLED HEREFORDS 


Montana 





The Market 


Picture 


O IMMEDIATE RELIEF appears to 

be in sight for the cattle feeder 
from the recent sharp declines in fat 
cattle prices. Since early December, fat 
cattle prices have gradually worked 
from $1.50 to $2.50 lower, in some cases 
$3 or more. In the Corn Belt area, high 
choice and prime grades appear to be 
getting the better outlet with the least 
decline, while in some of the western 
section these top grades are taking the 
brunt of the downturn. Factors behind 
the bearish beef market at present in- 
clude: more cattle on feed as of the 
first of the year than at any other time 
in history; a dull dressed beef trade with 
steer and heifer beef frequently selling 
$2 to $3 below ceiling prices; a depressed 
tallow and hide market (some recent 
hide sales down around 10 cents with 
instances as low as 9 cents); and the 
largest inventory of cattle on farms as 
of Jan. 1 in history. 


Hogs and Sheep May Recover 


In the case of hogs and sheep, while 
current prices continue extremely un- 
favorable to the producer, with lamb 
feeders particularly taking severe loss- 
es in many cases, some price recovery 
may be likely if the current rapid rate 
of marketing continues. While the 1951 
pig crop was 5 per cent larger, recent 
hog marketings at 12 marketing centers 
have been running up to 25 and 30 per 
cent over a year ago. Lamb marketings 
have been sharply above last year in 
recent weeks, even though the number 
of lambs on feed is only around 15 per 
cent greater than a year ago. In some 
recent weeks, the increased rate of mar- 
keting lambs over last year has been 
almost double. It does not appear likely 
that this volume of marketing can last. 


Cattle Numbers Break Record 
While the annual inventory of live- 
stock on farms, released by the USDA 
as of Jan. 1, shows an all-time record 
number of cattle on farms, the total 
fell somewhat short of some trade ex- 
pectation. Probably one of the reasons 
for this was the rather heavy liquida- 
tion from drouth areas of Texas. More 
than 88,000,000 cattle and calves were 
counted on farms to establish the new 
record. Beef cattle were responsible for 
the entire increase in population, since 
dairy cattle barely held their own in 
most sections of the country. On the 
average, the increased inventory reflect- 
ed a raise of 7 per cent in numbers, with 
every state but New Mexico on the up- 
turn. Leading the expansion were Flori- 
da and South Dakota with a 14 per cent 
increase. Nebraska was up 13 per cent; 
12 per cent increases were reported in 
Oregon, Colorado, Idaho, Montana and 
Araknsas; 11 per cent increases noted 
in Washington, Utah, Georgia and Kan- 
sas. Increases in the Corn Belt states 
ran from 5 to 10 per cent on the aver- 


age. California was up 8 per cent whi 
Texas showed only a 2 per cent increage. 
Beef cows, accounting for most of th 
increase, are estimated at a record high 
of 20,608,000 head—up 12 per cent. Begs 
heifers and other calves show an jp. 
crease of 16 per cent and 9 per cent 
respectively. Steers one year old or oye; 
are up 20 per cent from last year ang 
the highest since 1923. 


Hogs and Sheep Up Slightly 

Hog numbers on farms Jan. 1, 1952 
estimated at 63,903,000 head, were w 
2 per cent from a year ago. Hogs under 
six months of age totaled 35,489,009 
head, an increase of 2 per cent from 4 
year ago also. Sows and gilts, estimated 
at 9,811,000 head, were 8 per cent leg; 
than a year ago. This is about in line 
with the reported intentions for de. 
creased spring farrowings. 

Number of stock sheep, estimated at 
27,841,000 head, increased slightly over 
2 per cent. The increase in ewe lamb 
numbers was greater than for older 
ewes. Wether and ram lamb numbers 
declined sharply because of drouth con- 
ditions in Texas and on the first of this 
year were the smallest since records be- 
gan in 1925. 


Cold storage inventories of frozen beef 
increased about 8 per cent from Decem- 
ber to January, totaling 223,000,000 
pounds. However, this was almost 5 
per cent greater than the amount of 
frozen beef on hand in January a year 
ago. Frozen pork in storage at 469,000, 
000 pounds was 32 per cent greater 
than a month earlier, and 10 per cent 
above January a year ago. Cured pork 
was slightly larger than a month ago 
but somewhat below a year ago. Lard 
storage dropped to slightly under 47, 
000,000 pounds, 9 per cent below a 
month ago and more than 45 per cent 
below a year ago. : 

Hogs continued to spotlight the “out- 
of-whack” parity formula, with parity 
prices for hogs computed at $21.50 as 





CATTLE BY STATES* 


(Thousands) 
1951 1952 
PIA BSE | + oococcceccescccssze 672 762 
RP PEONNE, oe cee 776 812 
GOTIORNIR: o02608560566.500-2 1,640 1,811 
REID sed occ Rees 1,589 1,812 
UI ici iees <dutenessnncaad 1,095 1,250 
ROTM. ck czedncpsscctissssass 534 627 
ere Semerearns 649 764 
MOORINGS 255. c- cu esctcues 3,014 3,464 
DOUNSIAMNE oo. Sesecccccscc.. 938 1,040 
DHIGGISEIIOL: . ..06.555505ic80 760 831 
NBII, 08 ice secce es 1,696 1,925 
NG@BPSSKA © <.<.....:...<..-2203 3,370 3,948 
A Sigh Foch cnt 522 554 
New Mexico .............. 1,142 1,134 
North Dakota ............ 863 988 
ORIGHOMIA |. 2......004..20.. 1,826 2,120 
ORNS es 734 865 
South Dakota ............ 1,874 2,242 
NE Radars eacdeleuticinese 7,103 7,350 
MOURN oC ax 5, ors oh 449 510 
Washington ................ 455 564 
Wyoming .................... 969 1,046 


*States listed are those of the AmericaD 
National Cattlemen’s Association area; that 
is, those whose state associations are 4f- 
filiated with the National. 
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of Jan. 15 and the average price received 


$17.40, a discrepancy of some $4.10 per 
hundred. Average cattle prices, at $27.20 
as of Jan. 15, were considerably above 
the $21.10 parity price. Lambs, averaged 
at $28.20, were about $5 above the $23.20 
parity level. Wool prices, computed at 


61.3 cents, were one cent above parity. 


Wool Support Through Loans 


On the subject of wool, the USDA an- 
nounced Feb. 20 that the price support 
program on shorn wool in 1952 will 
operate through a loan program rather 
than a purchase program as in recent 
years. The average level of support has 
been announced previously at 90 per 
cent of parity and details with dollars- 
and-cents support price will be an- 


nounced about Apr. 1. To be eligible for | 


loan, title of shorn wool must rest with 
the producer. The wool must be placed 
in an approved warehouse and must be 


in merchantable condition. The Agricul- | 
tural Act of 1949 requires support be- | 


tween 60 and 90 per cent of parity, and 
provides further that support shall be 
at a level within the range to encourage 
an annual production of approximately 
360,000,000 pounds of shorn wool. Since 
production has been below this amount 
for several years, the support level has 
been set at 90 per cent of parity. 


Stockers and Feeders Hold 


While fat cattle prices have been on 
the decline recently, stocker and feed- 
er cattle prices appear to have held to 
levels out of proportion. In fact, com- 
pared with the low point late in De- 
cember, stock cattle have worked con- 
siderably higher. Looking back to about 
a year ago when fat cattle prices about 
reached their peak of the year in Febru- 
ary, we find that the average price of 
beef steers sold out of first hands at 
Chicago has dropped considerably on 
choice and prime steers. During the 
week of Feb. 8, 1951, prime steers 
brought an average price of $39.52 com- 
pared with the same week in 1952 of 
$37.21. Choice steers a year ago at 
Chicago averaged $35.96 as against 
$34.97 this year for the same week. Yet, 
for the same week, the average cost of 
all grades of stocker and feeder steers 
in 1951 figured $31.86, while the 1952 
figure stood at $31.45—a 40-cent drop 
in stock cattle, compared with a $2.30 
drop in fat cattle prices. 

The recent behavior of the fat lamb 
market has discouraged both growers 
and buyers from going out and contract- 
ing spring lambs in the California val- 
leys where in recent years by this time 
a considerable number of spring lambs 
are usually already under contract for 
future delivery. Apparently many buy- 
ers are inclined to await developments 
and purchase lambs as needed at mar- 
keting time. 


Some projection into the future of 
cattle prices can possibly be made on 
the basis of scattered small deals, such 
as: a few loads fat cattle contracted out 
of Colorado feedlots for April delivery 
up to $34; several hundred head of 
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Your Santa Fe man knows how to get your 
freight going. Let him put the vast Santa Fe 
freight operations to work for you. It’s easy— 
just call the Santa Fe office nearest you! 


F. H. Rockwell, Gen. Freight Traffic Manager 
Santa Fe System Lines Chicago, Illinois 











STOCK CHUTE 


Completely restrains any size animal with 
absolute safety for both animal and operator. 
No levers! No protruding mechanisms! One 
man easily catches, holds and treats animals 
without help. Chute is built strong enough 
for toughest range steer, yet light enough to 
be portable. More operating features than 
any other chute on the 
market today! 


Te) 


Write for completely Illus- 
trated Literature, our lower 
prices, and ‘'30-Day Trial 
Offer’’. 


FARNAM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Florence Station Dept. 103 Omaha, Nebraska 


OUT IN FRONT 
Although there is no fashion test 
To prove which ones are better dresseed 
A look around will soon divulge 
That older people have the bulge! 
—HowarpD HAYNES 
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UNION MADE 


Cowboy Pants 
& Jackets 


THE ONLY 
COWBOY 
PANTS 
WITH ALL 
THESE 
FEATURES! 


®@ 11-oz. Cowboy 
Denim 

® Branded Cow- 
hide Label 

®@ Scratch-Proof 
Hip Pockets 

® Sanforized 
Shrunk 

®@ Money-Back 
Guarantee 

Ladies’ & Boys’ 
sizes of 8-oz. 

Sanforized Denim 


THE H. D. LEE CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
‘Minneapolis, Minn. 

South Bend, Ind. 

Trenton, N. J. 


WG 


S Wo 


Shrinkage. Not 
More Than 1% 











clover-pastured steers in the Oakdale 
section of San Joaquin Valley, Calif., 
for summer delivery 1952 at $34; a 
string of good yearling stock steers in 
Kansas for July delivery at $30.50. 


Price Round-Up 


During the past month fed steers, 
heifers and cows have sold weak to 
$1 lower. Stockers and feeders generally 
have held steady, though some weakness 
crept into the picture late in February 
on weighty feeder steers, stock heifers 
and plain quality stock steers. Good 
quality light stock steers and _ stock 
calves appear to be holding to a firm 
basis. Butcher hogs show a 50-cent de- 
cline for the month, while fed lambs 
slumped $1 to $2, with some sharp price 
discounts against weighty lambs. 

Choice and prime fed steers ranged 
from $32 to $37, with a few loads strict- 
ly prime reaching $38 to $39 at Chicago. 
Choice and prime heifers ranged from 
$31.50 to $34.50, a few prime upward 
to $36 at Chicago. Utility and commer- 
cial beef cows sold from $20 to $24, a 
number of loads fed cows at the Den- 
ver market in late February at $23 to 
$23.75. Canners and cutters ranged 
from $16 to $20. Good and choice stocker 
and feeder steers bulked from $29.50 to 
$34.50, with choice 525- to 650-pound 
light stock steers occasionally bringing 
$35.50 to $36.50 or slightly above. Choice 
feeder steers 800 pounds up sold from 
$32.50 to $33.75, with quite a supply of 
partly fattened 1,000- to 1,050-pound 
steers going back for further finish 
around $32 to $32.75. Good and choice 
stocker and feeder heifers ranged from 
$27 to $38, with sales above $31.50 lim- 
ited. Good and choice steer calves 
brought $33 to $41, most heifer calves 
selling $38 and under. Medium and good 
stock cows changed hands from $19 to 
$25, few breeding cows selling upward 
to $27 or above. Country sales of medium 
and good stock cows by the head were 
noted from $225 to $280. 


Butcher hogs in late February were 
selling at Corn Belt markets in a range 
of $17 to $18 for weights 240 pounds 
down, with some West Coast markets 
getting $19.25 to $20. 

Good to prime fed wooled lambs under 
110 pounds sold in February at $27- 
$28.50, with trade carrying a firmer un- 
dertone late in the month than was 
shown in mid-February when some mar- 
kets had a seasonal low of $27. Heavy 
lambs continued to receive severe price 
discounts, 115- to 125-pound weights 
from $27 downward to as low as $24. 
Good and choice range feeding lambs 
sold from $27 to $28.50, latter price 
paid for 77-pound Montanas.—C.W. 


BRUCELLOSIS DOWN 


The percentage of infected cattle dis- 
covered by official brucellosis tests con- 
tinued to decline in this country during 
the period July 1 to Dec. 31, 1951. Re- 
actors dropped from 3.1 per cent to 2.6 
per cent of the cattle tested; the number 
tested, 2,923,988, with 76,958 reactors 
found. 


Range Society Meets 


The American Society of Range Map. 
agement held its fifth annual meeting 
in Boise, Ida., Jan. 30-Feb. 1. In the 
election of officers which took plage 
at that time Dr. L. A. Stoddart, heag 
of the department of range manage. 
ment at Utah State College, Logan, 
succeeded Daniel A. Fulton, Ismay, 
Mont., rancher, in the presidency. B. W. 
Allred, regional range conservationist 
with the SCS at Fort Worth, Tex., suc. 
ceeded Mr. Stoddart as vice-president, 
W. T. White, chief, regional land map. 
agement division of the SCS at Port. 
land, Ore., was appointed executive sec. 
retary. R. S. Campbell of the Forest 
Service at New Orleans continues as 
editor of the association’s Journal. 


More than 400 members attended the 
meeting, and heard as part of the pro- 
gram a series of four discussion panels 
on the subjects of range management 
and water conservation; effects and 
control of range forage plants; signifi- 
cant developments in range management 
and research, and applications of range 
science. The range management panel 
was moderated by cattle rancher Her- 
man Oliver of John Day, Ore. The 
speakers also included Dale Ausman, 
president of the Washington Cattle- 
men’s Association, Asotin, Wash., and 
D. A. Savage, superintendent of the 
field station at Woodward, Okla. 

The society voted to hold its next 
annual gathering at Albuquerque, N. M, 
at a time to be set later. 


BANG'S, T.B. RULINGS 


Under auspices of the American Polled 
Hereford Association, Dr. J. H. Edwards 
of Memphis, Tenn., has prepared a chart 
of regulations presently required by 
various states in connection with Bang’s 
and T.B. testing: 


On Brucellosis: Accredited herds are 
accepted in all states; a negative test 
within 30 days before shipment is ac- 
cepted in all states except Delaware, 
Maine, Maryland, New York, North 
Carolina and Pennsylvania, where 4 
special permit is required, to originate 
in clean herds tested within 90 days of 
shipment. 


On tuberculosis: Accredited herds 
tested within 12 months; individual neg- 
ative test within 30 days. 


FOOD BUYING POWER UP 


Food purchasing power has increased 
more than 17 per cent in the United 
States since the start of World War II, 
the monthly labor review of the Bureau 
of Labor statistics reports. Food prices 
less than doubled while hourly earnings 
more than doubled before 1949. Food 
purchasing power increased almost 5 per 
cent between 1949 and 1950 because 
food prices dropped nearly 3 per cent 
and earnings rose about 1% per cent. 
Consumers’ purchasing power at the 
meat counter has increased since 1950 
because average hourly earnings con- 
tinued to increase in relation. to meat 
prices. 
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Arizonans Concerned 
About Controls, F.-M. 


GRATIFYINGLY big attendance 

paced the success of the 48th an- 
nual convention of the Arizona Cattle 
Growers at Prescott in mid-February. 
The stockmen, through their resolutions, 
and the speakers who addressed them, 
hit hard at government’s unnecessary 
controls and unnecessary spending. The 
speakers included Sam Hyatt, president 
of the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association; Allan Kline, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation; 
Dr. Phil S. Eckert, dean of the college 
of agriculture, University of Arizona, 
and Horace Hening, secretary of the 
New Mexico Cattle Growers Associa- 
tion. 

Elected to office for the coming year 
are the following men: Ralph Cowan, 
McNeal, president; Ross Perner, Selig- 
man, first vice-president; Jim Finley, 
Willcox, second vice-president; Robert 
E. Perkins, Prescott, treasurer. The re- 
tiring president is John Babbitt of Flag- 
staff. 

Next year the Arizonans will meet at 
Bisbee. 

American National President Sam 
Hyatt of Hyattville, Wyo., brought out 
the need for encouraging production and 
increased carrying capacity of the land 
as the answer to inflationary prices 
rather than controls. The cattlemen’s 
leader lashed out at government spend- 
ing also, and called for a balanced budg- 
et achieved by economy in government 
and not by increased taxation. 

The convention’s resolutions registered 
opposition to impractical price controls 
on meat, and to subsidies as they might 
apply to the cattle industry. They urged 
that the present prohibition of slaughter 
quotas be continued; endorsed HR 2191 
which calls for a 3 per cent royalty for 
land owners in cases where there is 
government ownership of minerals. A 
fence between Arizona and Mexico was 
asked for in connection with the foot- 
and-mouth disease program, and the 
joint efforts of the United States and 
Mexican governments in fighting the 
disease south of the border were -com- 
mended. 

It was suggested that the agriculture 
secretary direct his attention to pro- 
moting the welfare of the farm popuia- 
tion instead of dangerous socialist 
planning. The legislature of the state 
was asked to enact a law under which 
the game and fish commission would 
be responsible for damage to private 
property by elk, and also to raise the 
salary scale of livestock inspectors. 


cena 


Here are officers of the Arizona 
Cattle Growers. (L. to r.) John Babbitt, 
Flagstaff, retiring president; Jim Fin- 
ey, Willcox, second vice - president; 
Ralph Cowan, McNeal, new president; 
Robert E. Perkins, Prescott, treasurer; 


9 Perner, Seligman, first vice-presi- 
ent. 
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BULLS 


ALL OF SERVICEABLE AGE 











Annual Spring Bull Sale 
Monday — March 24th 


Judging 9 A.M. — Sale 1:30 P.M. 


LAMONT SALES PAVILION 
STOCKYARDS, DENVER 


COLORADO HEREFORD 
ASSOCIATION 


For catalogue and reservations write to the Colorado Hereford Association, 
Route 1, Box 140, Littleton, Colorado. 














MORE PROFITS underAVERAGE 


Under average farming 

conditions, Milking Shorthorns 
will give more profit because they 
convert home-grown feeds and 
roughage into meat, milk and 
butterfat most economically. A 
Milking Shorthorn holds highest 


butterfat record in world — also 
highest records’on twice-a-day milk- eS 
ing! Milking Shorthorns are BIG = oa n 
...- have capacious deep body an 
mammary development of dai oie 
cattle. Their TWO-WAY bargain- 
ing value plus greater saleability of 
calves means greater farm security 
under uncertain world conditions. 
Get FREE facts or subscribe to Milk- 
ing Shorthorn Journal. 6 months, $1.00; AC5 
$2.00 per yr.;3 yrs., $5.00. 

AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
_ 313-00 S.[{Glenstone Springfield, Missouri 

















WESTERN 
COWBOY BOOTS 


High Grade, Fancy, 
Handmade 


Made Like You Like ’Em 


Write for new catalogue 


CRICHET BOOT CO. 


El Paso 39, Texas 





RIDS Cattle of Grubs, Lice 
Ticks, Mites CaLomatically 


Cattle enter freely, rub their head, neck, back 
and sides. A powerful, yet non-toxic, insecti- 
cide is applied and brushed in! Animals treat 
themselves whenever and as often as needed. 
Stock-pest infestations are stopped before they 
start. Cattle are kept contented, hair and hide 
conditioned and pest free. They gain faster, 
produce more profitably. 
20,000 satisfied users ! 

Write for ‘proof of results’ 


Illustrated Literature and 
*"30-Day Trial Plan’’. 


FARNAM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Florence Station Dept. 800 Omaha, Nebraska 
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Association Notes 





In its recent meeting the Western 
Oregon Livestock Association elected 
Howard Leatherman of Coquille to the 
presidency, as successor to Archie Riek- 
kola of Astoria. The new vice-president 
is Roger Dumdi of McMinnville, and 
Harry Lindgren of Oregon State College 
has been renamed secretary-treasurer. 
A featured speaker at the convention 
was state association head Harry Stearns 
of Prineville. 


Members of the Central Arizona Cat- 
tle Feeders Association have named Ed 


| Tovrea of Phoenix and H. M. Wellborn 
| of Glendale to the board of directors. 


The election took place at the 18th an- 
nual meeting of the group in Phoenix 
several weeks ago. Other board mem- 
bers include E. Ray Cowden, Sam McEIl- 


| haney and John Jacobs of Phoenix; John 


| the 
| The group voted to urge completion of 
| a fence between the U. S. Mexico border 


of Arlington, and Twain 
Clemans of Florence. Speakers at the 
meeting included Traffic Consultant 
Charles E. Blaine; Mr. Cowden, who 
discussed the foot-mouth situation in 
Mexico, and Frank Snell, chairman of 
Arizona National Livestock Show. 


near Yuma; a 60-mile area is not at 
this time fenced. 


A worthy project being undertaken 
by the Nebraska Stock Growers Associ- 
ation and the Sandhills Cattle Associa- 


| tion concerns the erection of signs along 


the main highways in the Sandhills sec- 
tion, cautioning motorists and others of 
the danger of fire in the area. 


Nebraska Stock Growers have set Apr. 
10 at Grand Island as the time and place 
for their spring meeting. A musical 
program; CowBelle activities, and top- 
ranking speakers are slated. 


Bent-Prowers Cattle and Horse Grow- 
ers Association members elected as their 
new president Kelly Jackson, Eads, 
Colo., to succeed George McClave, Mc- 
Clave; Marshall Dean, Las Animas, first 
vice-president, and Harve McKinnis, 
Springfield, second vice-president, at a 
meeting in Lamar, Colo. Mrs. Melva H. 


Busbey, McClave, and Arthur §S., Dean 
Las Animas, were renamed secretan 
and treasurer, respectively, of the oldes 
of Colorado cattle associations. , 


Opposition to a herd law in the state 
approval of present state land leasing 
under which lessees if they follow goo 
practices have first chance at renewa) 
appreciation of work of the America, 
National and other organizations in th; 
capital gains work and commendatio, 
of the Colorado Cattle Association wer 
voiced by the group. 


Speakers after the 250-guest dinne 
included Albert N. Williams, preside; 
of the U. S. National Bank, Denver. 
Palmer Burch, Denver representative j) 
the Colorado legislature; Stafford Pain. 
er, president of the state cattle organi. 
zation, and David O. Appleton, Propucy 
editor. The American National filp, 
“Land of Our Fathers,’’ was shown. 


The 200 stock people who attended 
the recent dinner meeting and dance of 
the Yuma Stock Growers Associatioy 
elected the following officers: L, P 
Barkley, president (re-election); Hary 
Knight, vice-president; Art Converse, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Arizona’s Yuma Stock Growers Asso- 
ciation held its annual dinner meeting 
and dance recently. About 200 stock 
people attended and, in keeping with the 
general air of enthusiasm which per 
vaded the gathering of this very young 
organization, the ladies have already 
voted to form a CowBelles group. 


A combination livestock insitute ani 
stockmen’s meeting was held by the 
Pueblo County Stockmen’s Association in 
Pueblo, Colo., Feb. 16. Featured address 
at the meeting in the afternoon was by 
Fred Ohlander, commission man at Kan- 
sas City. Other speakers included Staf- 
ford Painter, Colorado Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation president, and Dr. Sherman §. 
Wheeler of Colorado A & M College at 
Fort Collins. The film, “Land of Our 
Fathers,” was shown to the group. The 
president is Jim Utt of Pueblo; secretary 
is Mel ‘Haines, county agent. 


Joe Davis of Arvada, Colo., was elected 
president of the Gilpin-Jefferson Live- 
stock Asociation at an early-February 








Present for the 
early- February 
meeting of the Gil 
pin-Jefferson Live 
stock Association 1 
Golden, Colo., wert 
(1. to r.) Geo. While, 
Golden; Dr. Kenneth 
Green, Golden; Jo 
Davis, Arvada, pres 
ident; Thomas 
Pearce, Golden, vice 
president. 
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meeting in Golden, Colo. He succeeds 
Dr. Kenneth Green of Golden. The new 
vice-president is Thomas Pearce, Golden; 
secretary is Paul Pattridge. The group 
passed 2 resolution favoring voluntary 


vaccination for Bang’s disease. 


Rustling operations have resulted in 
formation of a new stockmen’s associa- 
tion in Chouteau County, Montana. The 
group will meet again in the near fu- 
ture to complete plans of organization 
and anti-rustler activities. 


The advisory board of the Lewis & 
Clark National Forest favors a return of 
25 per cent of grazing receipts to the 
Forest Service for use in range im- 
provements each year without any non- 
federal matching fund being involved. 
As the law stands 10 cents per month 
on cattle and 2 cents on sheep, amount- 
ing to $700,000, is appropriated, but it 
needs matching in the ratio of $25 from 
a source other than federal for every $75 
spent out of federal money. The Lewis & 
Clark board termed this as unworkable 
and against good conservation policies. 

. F. E. Mollin, executive secretary 
of the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association, recently testified before a 
House Appropriations Committee that 
the non-federal matching fund clause 
should be removed. 


The Montana Stockgrowers Associa- 
tion has announced appointment of 
Charles Dunning of Birney to take over 
the post left vacant by former assistant 
secretary Ed Fallan when the latter be- 
came the new secretary of the Oregon 
Cattlemen’s Association. 


In Washington, the Okanogan Cattle- 
men’s Association held its annual meet- 
ing at Okanogan last month. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Bob French, 
Okanogan, president (succeeding Loy 
McDaniels); Roland Sachman, Riverside, 
vice-president; John Woodward, Loomis, 
treasurer; County Agent Gordon Wood- 
row, secretary. 





The Delta County (Colo.) Agricul- 
tural Planning Committee in mid-Febru- 
ary passed a resolution opposing re- 
duction of grazing season on the forest, 
particularly in the fall, since it causes 
hardship also to the non-permittees— 





Arizona Junior Cattle Growers. At 
left is the 1951 state leader, Jimmy 
Cowan, McNeal; at right, 1952 presi- 
dent, Nathan Ellison, Globe. 
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A Fort Worth con- 
vention picture of a 
group of guests 
whose state will be 
host next year to 
the American Na- 
tional. (L. to ri. 
back) Mrs. H. F. 
Lane of Fort Worth, 
this year’s host; Mr. 
Lane; Marge Far- 
rell, secretary at the 
Kansas City Live 
Stock Exchange; 
Heavy Ritchie, Kan- 
sas City Stockyards 
representative. 
(Front) Ruby Dan- 
iel, Kansas City; 
Bob White, presi- 
dent of the Kansas 
Livestock Association, Garnett, Kan.; Margie Hibbard, Kansas City Stockyards 
Company. 





Here are a few of the sale bulls. If you like heavy quarters, these 
bulls will suit you. 


APRIL 9, 1952 


At the Ranch 


Sale starts promptly at 12:30 p.m. in the sale pavilion 
at the ranch—located five miles north of Wheatland, 
Wyo., on oiled Highway U.S. 87. Lunch will be 
served at 11:30 a.m. 


60 BULLS — 


All serviceable age bulls. 


@ Well grown, raised in the open and fed to 
go on the range. 


@ Mostly sired by FF Alpine Domino 32d, FF 
Alpine Domino 3d and U Fidelity 65th. 


@ Cow herd composed largely of daughters of 
Advance Onward 111th and Real Prince D. 
121st, two of our former herd sires. 


W rite for Catalogs Charles Corkle, Auctioneer 


Jha von Foroll Horofords 


WHEATLAND, WYO. 











especially the dairymen and small farm- 
‘ers—by putting more pressure on feed 
resources. The resolution also said that 
expanding brush is using up the water, 
leaving no surplus for streams... this, 
in turn, threatens production on farm- 
lands. The checks on the Uncompahgre 
Forest were made at an unfavorable 
time and were too “spotty.” Secretary 
of Agriculture Brannan was asked to 
prevent enforcement of the Oct. 15 clos- 
ing date (it was formerly Oct. 31 on 
the Grand Mesa) until proper surveys 
have been made or sound conservation 
is shown to justify it. 


New Bull Grades 


Agreement to adopt the same sys- 
tem of bull grading throughout the 
West, and a set of specific standards 
and definitions of terms for minimizing 
chances of confusion in that connection, 
were the subjects of action taken in a 
recent meeting at Red Bluff, Calif., of 
western extension livestock specialists. 
Grade 1 is reserved for herd sire pros- 
pects, animals that have no major 
faults in type. . . Grade 2-plus will in- 
clude top range bulls; some of these 
will be considered true enough to type 
to be used on purebred herds. . . Grade 
2 will include good range bulls. 
Grade 2-minus will cover the lower end 
of the range bulls. Grade 3 will include 
bulls lacking sufficient quality to im- 
prove range herds. 





N. M. GETS RESEARCH PROJECT 


Research office headquarters for a 
new division for studying water, range 
and timber conditions of the upper Rio 
Grande valley are to be located soon 
at the University of New Mexico. Funds 
for this kind of study were recently 
made available by Congress; included 
in the work will be investigations into 
watersheds, soil erosion, conditions of 
range and forest lands, siltation, soil 
and water conservation and ways to 
improve these resources. 


‘COALS TO NEWCASTLE’ 


Legislative Counsel Frank K. Wooley 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion recently told a county bureau meet- 
ing in Virginia that “maldistribution 
and high prices” of soybean meal and 
potatoes “is just another example of 
the unworkability of government price 
and wage controls.” Price controls, said 
he, “have so disrupted the market that 
Maine potatoes are actually being 
shipped to the high spud-producing 
state of Idaho and beyond to West 
Coast points. That’s what happens when 
the government, tinkering around with 
price ceilings, interferes with a free 


supply-and-demand market. Shipping 
potatoes to Idaho — one of the nation’s 
biggest potato states — is a current 


example of that old saw, ‘shipping coal 
to Newcastle.’ Chances are remote that 
it would ever happen in a free market.” 





MONEY-MAKING BEAR CLAWS — MAKE 'EM YOUR 
FIRST CHOICE AND YOU'LL COME BACK FOR MORE 







MRS. J. C. MORRILL, Owner 
R. E. LEONE, Manager 


DAYTON, WYOMING 


REGISTERED 
HEREFORDS 
ARABIAN HORSES 








POLLED RANGE BULLS 


An abundance of natural deep fleshing is an inherent 


feature of RICE POLLED HEREFORDS. Bred on, it 


stays on, through hard service and difficult seasons. 
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New Film Wins 
Honors 


Announcement was made on Wash. 
ington’s birthday that the American Ng, 
tional’s new motion picture, “Land 
Our Fathers,” has been awarded a me. 
dal for outstanding achievement in the 
promotion of constitutional governmen 
and preservation of the American way 
The award is made by Free. 
doms Foundation, Valley Forge, Pennsyl. 


of life. 


vania. 


This is the third time public relation; 
activities of the American National hay 
been thus recognized. 
motion picture title “All Flesh Is Gragg” 
has received top honors from Businey 


Screen. 


PROMOTION BOOSTS CONSUMPTION 
OF BEEF RIBS IN DINERS 


Twelve tons of choice prime ribs of 
beef were used on Union Pacific dining 
car tables during January as a result 
of special “meal-of-the-month” promo- 
This nearly doubled December; 
consumption of 13,200 pounds of the se- 
lect ribs, in response to national adver. 
tising and menu promotion. 


tion. 


January, 1951, record high of 30,863 
pounds consumed was not reached, the 
total did exceed by 8,000 pounds the 
January, 1950, level of 15,389 pounds. 





SXR HEREFORDS 


Quality, Type, Ruggedness 
Popular Bloodlines 


STEEPLE X RANCH 
Wm. A. Spence, Manager 
BELTON, MISSOURI 








M-T CASTRATOR 
CASTRATES AND DEHORNS CALVES 





Price of Mt-T Castrater 


$6.00 
Postpaid 


The most scientific meth- 
od for CASTRATING and 


DEHORNING calves 
cause: There is no pain, 
blood loss, weight loss, 
broken cords, open 
wounds, stiffness and 
less chance of infection. 
Calves can 
mediately. 
= holds 4 


= s circulation, scrotum 
horns wither and “ 
up and fall off leaving 8 
oo smooth operation. 
Write for more informa- 
tion and literature. 


Price of Special Rubber Rings 


25 Rings....$ .50 
1.00 
- 1.80 


50 Rings.... 
100 Rings... 


250 Rings....$ 4.00 
500 Rings... 7.00 
1000 Rings.... 


M-T SPRAYER CO. 


LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 
Postoffice Box 7877, Denver 15, Colo. 
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Shrink Tests Described 


Results and analysis of shrink tests 
made with 75 head of fat cattle hauled 
via tr from farm feedlots, and 
weighed intervals along the route, are 
reported in “Shrink Characteristics of 
Fat Ca Transported by Truck,” a 
pamphl: prepared by the Chicago 
Union Stock Yard & Transit Company, 
Chicago », Ill. 

“The amount of shrink and the in- 
terval during which it occurred varied 
slightly in the different cattle weight 
classifications. Light steers (under 1,000 
pounds) tended to shrink fewer total 
pounds than heavy steers. However, 


these pounds of shrink represented as 
large or a larger per cent of the total 
animal weight for the light than for the 
heavy weight fat steers. 

“Sixty head of steers averaged 44.3 
pounds of shrink (75 head averaged 42.9 
pounds) during the 200-mile truck haul. 
The average per cent of total animal 
weight shrinkage was 3.9 per cent. Only 
.6 per cent of the 3.9 per cent took place 
in the last 100 miles, which is a rather 
small amount of the total shrink for the 
entire 200 miles. 

“This investigation proves that shrink 
for fat cattle in transit takes place at 
an extremely rapid rate in the very first 
part of the haul—46.3 per cent in the 
first % of the trip—and after the first 
25 miles shrink occurs at a rapidly de- 
creasing rate. 

“All of the figures in the study are 
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presented on a gross shrink basis since 
the cattle received no feed or water dur- 
ing the entire test. A substantial part 
of the shrink was regained after the ani- 
mals were returned to the feedlot and 
had access to feed and water.” 


CARE IN SPRAYING IMPORTANT 
IN FIGHTING CATTLE GRUBS 


A Wyoming Agricultural Extension 
Service entomologist, T. R. Robb, has 
some advice for stockmen who have 
failed in their efforts to rid their stock 
of cattle grubs. Careless spraying, it 
says, is the answer. For the most effec- 
tive spraying, the spray nozzle should 
be held no further than 18 or 24 inches 
from the back of the animal, and at a 
right angle. The sprayer should be ad- 
justed so that, with a single nozzle, the 
area sprayed will be no more than 3 or 
4 inches in diameter. 


PACKERS WANT CONTROLS OFF 


At the sixth annual meeting of the 
Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion in Los Angeles last month industry 
leaders from all sections of the West 
declared controls destroy the normal 
pattern of industry operations, promote 
black markets and reduce the supply of 
meat, Though Economic Stabilization 
Administrator Roger L. Putnam was 
present and appealed to the packers 
personally for cooperation in the gov- 
ernment control program, they were not 
to be persuaded. 


Livestock in Alaska 


A report in the December issue of The 
Alaska Farmer talks about the possibili- 
ties for raising livestock in Alaska: 
There are thousands of square miles of 
bountiful grass land on Kodiak and the 
islands of the Aleutian chain which could 
produce beef, in many areas without 
range supervision. On Kodiak Island 
several small cattle ranchers with a total 
of more than 800 head of cattle of every 
age and type this year butchered 72 
head. The beef was readily marketed in 
Kodiak at 60 cents per pound, dressed. 


Kodiak farmers and merchants are 
enthusiastic about chances of building a 
livestock empire on the island, where 
bear have been one drawback to expan- 
sion of the industry. The livestock losses 
resulting from attacks by these preda- 
tors are in addition to normal operating 
losses and reduce anticipated profits 
proportionately. Despite the handicap, 
however, many new leases are being let 
by the Bureau of Land Management and 
cattlemen are planning to place live- 
stock on unoccupied areas of Kodiak as 
well as on many islands nearby and the 
Aleutian chain where no bear are found. 

Unlike the situation of ten years ago, 
the ranches are no longer isolated, and 
are within easy reach of Anchorage and 
other interior markets by air and water. 
Present rate for delivering beef by air 
from Kodiak to Anchorage is about 4 
cents per pound. 
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Through a 


RANCH HOUSE WINDOW 


By DOROTHY McDONALD 


When White Man’s Law—Indian Bu- 
reau style—reached into a little huddle 
of adobe shacks high on the slopes of 
Piute Mountain, Kern County, Cali- 
fornia, to evict five bewildered old 
Indians from their tribe’s ancestral home, 
it ran head-on into another kind of 
White Man’s Law—the westerner’s own 
code of Neighborliness. 


Maybe because moral laws are, after 
all, the strongest it seems probable now 
that the Indian Bureau will lose even 
more of its few shreds of prestige before 
the matter is forgotten. Mr. Merton 
Weatherwax and other neighboring 
ranchers, assisted by the Kern County 
CowBelles, are asking a lot of pertinent 
questions . . . the answers to which, 
they hope, will reach deeply into the 
whole matter of how the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs meets its obligations toward 
these, its wards. 

There seems to be no question that the 
Indian Bureau acted within its “legal” 
rights in ousting this pitiful remnant of 
the once-numerous Piute and Kelso Val- 
ley tribes. After all, they weren’t blood 
relatives to the Indian to whom the 
patent for this bit of land was originally 
given. He died in 1899, and his legal 
heirs are scattered. The fact that 
“Gramma,” the hundred-year-old matri- 
arch of the tribe, had been born there 
and had lived there all her life meant 
nothing. The fact that three of the oth- 
ers, ranging in age from 55 to 69, had 
never known another home meant no 
more. The fact that the “baby” of the 
tribe, a 40-year-old veteran of World 
War II had been wounded in the Battle 
of the Bulge and had suffered as a pri- 
soner in Germany meant even less. They 
didn’t own the land .. . they had to go. 

And go they did... “Gramma” by 
the simple and least troublesome way of 
turning her face to the wall and grieving 
herself to death, as old and homeless 
ones can; the others to temporary shelter 
on the ranches of their white neighbors. 

It was all legal and aboveboard and 
quite in keeping with much of our Indian 
Bureau’s traditional treatment of its 
wards. Why should anyone bother about 
it? 

Maybe because their neighbors are 
cattlemen and their families . . . maybe 
that’s why they bothered. 


* * * 


The questions their white neighbors 
are asking are the simple moral ones. 
The most unanswerable one, I think, is 
this: If both the scattered heirs to the 
original grantee and this remnant of the 
tribe are wards of the Indian Bureau, 
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why wasn’t an attempt made to see if a 
mutually satisfactory arrangement for 
sale of the land couldn’t be worked out? 
Surely the ex-G.I. could have qualified 
for a veteran’s loan. Instead, the Indian 
agent simply told them “This isn’t your 
a It’s being sold. You have to get 
Oo iv 

The neighbors are also interested in 
why and how it came about that no one 
up there knew of the sale until it was 
made. If there was any local advertis- 
ing, no one up there saw it. And no 
attempt was made on the part of the 
Bureau to find out if local residents 
would be interested in buying or leasing 
the land and allowing these few old- 
timers to stay on in their own little 
homes there. Indeed, Mr. Weatherwax 
and other ranchers have gone on record 
as saying they would have—and still 
will, if they can get in touch with the 
present owner—buy or lease so these old 
Indians can live out their span of years 
on this mountain where their people 
lived before ever the white man came. 
(Letters to the new owner so far remain 
unanswered. I’ll report on that further 
later.—ED.) 

At any rate, publicity is a good, clean 
wind blowing through any incident of 
this kind. State officials have been inter- 
ested; a big national magazine is con- 
sidering a story about it... those good 
neighbors up in Kern County may well 
feel that “a wrong well-known is already 
halfway righted.” 


* * * 


The end of the story for these, the 
last remnants of two dying tribes, can- 
not be a too happy one. And yet, be- 
cause someone — their white friends — 
cared, it cannot be entirely sad. 

Some other time, I hope, I’ll tell you 
the rest of their story. 


saehaiieaneaamaaiaemies, 
At Home on the Range 





Was it because of sugar rationing dur. 
ing the war, I wonder, that so many 
Americans are eliminating or cutting 
down on their desserts? I suppose other 
factors—our increasing awareness of the 
part sweets play in tooth decay and the 
almost universal desire for smart, slim 
figures—play their part too. In one way 
I deplore the change; I’ve always 
thought making the dessert the most in- 
teresting part of cooking a meal. But 
as the years pass I find myself more 
attracted to the European cheese-and- 
crackers-and-fresh-fruit ending to a 
meal. Or to plain cookies and unfrosted 
cakes rather than to the gooey icings 
and the whipped cream and chocolate 
confections I used to enjoy. 


I think a good many people nowadays | 


use that butter and brown sugar and 
cocoanut broiled icing instead of richer 
ones. Or glaze the tops of their cakes 
with Honey-Crisp. Have you ever tried 
it? You just boil 2/3 cup of honey and 
1 tablespoon of butter gently for five 
minutes, cool, and spread half of it over 
top of your cake. Sprinkle with chopped 
nut meats, then glaze with remaining 
honey mixture. ; 


For spice cakes, I like to beat two egg 
whites until they hold a point, then beat 
in % cup brown sugar, and spread on 
top of unbaked cake batter. Sprinkle 
with chopped nuts, and when the cake 
is baked it’s also frosted! 

But best of all, I think—try it your- 
self and see!—is a Tutti Fruitti cake, 
unfrosted but faintly glazed with the 
sweet-sourness of sweetened orange and 
lemon juice. The secret is to spoon the 
juice over the cake while it’s still quite 
warm, and to let it set for several hours 
or overnight, so the cake will be moist 
and tangy. A glass baking dish for 
this one—it may pick up a _ metallic 
taste from the combination of juices and 
a tin cake pan. 








Arizona Cow: 
Belles at their con- 
vention. (L. to ©) 
Mrs. Jess Stacy, 
Clifton, second vice- 
president; Mrs. 
Harvey Randall, 
Holbrook, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Mrs. 
Bill Bourdon, Snow- 
flake, president; 
Mrs. Ernest Beyers, 
Bisbee, third vice- 
president. Not pres- 
ent on account 0 
illness was first 
vice-president, Mrs. 
Norman Fain 0 
Prescott. 
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TUTTI FRUITTI CAKE 
‘up orange juice 
tbsp. lemon juice 
, cup granulated sugar 
fis. and set aside until cake is cooked. 
Cream 
cup butter or shortening 
‘up sugar. 
Add 
orange rind, ground 
lemon rind, ground 
cup ground raisins 
114 cups cake flour 
i cup sour milk 
{| beaten egg 
¥, tsp. baking powder 
1 tsp. soda. 

Bake 50 minutes at 350 degrees. Pour 
reserved sweetened juice over the warm 
cake, and let cool in pan. 

Try this next time you have some 
women friends in for the afternoon, and 
see if most of them don’t ask you for 
the recipe. As a matter of fact, that’s 
how I got the recipe, long ago. At a 
Crippled Children’s benefit luncheon, 
this cake was served. After we’d all 
raved about it sufficiently, the chairman 
rose and said that any of us who wanted 
to could “buy” the recipe by a donation 
to the Home. As I recall, it was quite a 
money-making stunt. I don’t think there 
was a woman there who didn’t want to 
know how this cake was made. 

And so... good eating . . . and good 
evening to you all. 

D.M. 


CowBelle Notes 


Plans were made for an annual dance 
and picnic later in the spring when the 
Kern County CowBelles met for lunch- 
eon in Bakersfield, Calif. Mrs. Carl Car- 
ver, local and state president, who is al- 
so a member of the executive council of 
the National CowBelles, presented re- 
ports of the California and National 
meetings. Mrs. Bernard Sasia was named 
chairman of the dance, proceeds from 
which will be used for philantropy. 
Members voted to allow other northern 
counties to sell the cookbook “Chuck’s 
On,” the surplus to be used for the tri- 
county group’s philanthropy fund. 

% * * 
Excerpts from Mrs. Carl Carver's 
report to the Kern County Cow- 


Belles on the Ft. Worth Conven- 
tion: 


One of the most interesting features 


of the meeting was the exchange of ideas 
and the many activities of the different 
groups. Arizona has a cookbook, “Round- 
up Recipes,” the proceeds of which main- 
tain a school for ill-adjusted boys. Colo- 
rado concentrates on hospital welfare 
and has “The Singing Belles,’ a choral 
group which gives concerts all over the 
state, the proceeds all going to charity. 
Others gather historical data on the 
pioneers to record for posterity, but all 
have a philanthropic program of some 
kind. 

The aim of the American National 
CowBelles is the same as that of the 
Kern County Belles—to promote under- 
standing of the cattle industry whenever 
possible, in getting the true picture of 
the cattlemen’s life across to the public. 

If the CowBelles can help in even a 
small way to further sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the cattlemen in their 
fight to preserve the fundamental, free 
American way of life for all Americans, 
it will seem a small contribution, per- 
haps, but it could add up to something 
big . . . when the goal is high and the 
spirit true. 


Nineteen members of the Archuleta 
(Colo.) CowBelles were present for the 
group’s regular meeting on Feb. 22. It 
was decided that each member would 
make a donation toward helping the 
cattlemen’s association with its public 
relations program. A draw prize (a 
unique lamp fashioned of pine needles) 
was made and presented by Mrs. Del- 
bert Thayer. Following the meeting a 
film, “Meat and Romance,” was shown; 
upon invitation to the general public a 
good crowd attended. 


Let’s Look at It Squarely 


I hope you all read—and then re-read 
—the article “Of Values And Their Vir- 
tues” in the February issue of the 
PRopuUCER. This industry of ours... 
this way of life . . . must hold fast to 
its freedom. Too often government-regu- 
lated “security” is but one brief step 
from serfdom. Neither morally nor fi- 
nancially can we accept this double- 
bladed gift. Did you know that in the 
year ended July 30, 1951, the cost of 
price supports was 345 MILLION DOL- 
LARS? In the last six months, loss on 
price support programs was 40 million. 
The Commodity Credit Corp. now has 
TWO BILLION DOLLARS invested in 
the price support program. Won’t it 





In the Idaho Cow- 
Belle delegation at 
Fort Worth were (I. 
to r.) Mrs. Edith 
Taylor, Grouse; Mrs. 
Adin Hall, historian, 
Glenns Ferry; Mrs. 
Louis Bitton, Chilly. 
(Back row) Mrs. 
Amos Eckert, presi- 
dent of state auxili- 
ary, Boise; Mrs. Earl 

achman, Oreana; 
Mrs. Milford Vaught, 
treasurer, Bruneau. 
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An educational children's book . 
age 2 to 8. They love it! 
Brilliant, colorful illustrations. 
$1 postpaid. No COD's, please. 
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These comfortable, Indian-style moccasins 
are handmade of soft, pliable leather, with 
padded inner soles for added comfort. Your 


selection of plain or beaded toes . . . white 
or natural color. Sizes 3 to 12. 
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Are You Keeping Up |... ane satect 


developments in your field? Here’s a group of 
magazines that specialize in a particular subject: 
Livestock 
American Cattle Producer, $2; Arizona Stock- 
man, $1.50; Southern Livestock Journal, $2; 
The Sheepman, $2; Hog Breeder, $2; Sheep 
Breeder, $2; Gulf Coast Cattleman, $2. 
Horses 
Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), $5; 
Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman (Quarter- 
Horse), $2. 
Pigeons 
American Pigeon Journal (Squab fancy), $2. 
Poultry 
Cackle & Crow, $1. 
Rabbits 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; California Rabbit 
News, m., $1; California’ Rabbit Magazine, m., 
$1; Rabbit Raiser, m., $1; Angora Rabbit 
Magazine, m., $1. 
Rush your subscription today. Remit in any 
manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 
Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. 


Sample copies at single copy prices. 
Send dime for HMst—hundreds more. 


Patronize Producer Advertisers 
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For dehorning, hoof trimming, horn 
branding, tatooing, and all other work 
on stock where complete access to all 
parts of the body, feet and head is 
necessary, you can’t beat a TEco Cattle 
Stock. 


Patented triple-action dehorning gate 
holds the animal’s head securely and 
safely . . . opens to allow the animal 
to leave through the front of the stock. 


May be moved from place to place in 
a pickup truck or dismantled. They’re 
ruggedly built to high Teco standards 
to give years of service. 





Distributed by 
STONEY, INC. 
Denver Fort Worth 


HALL & HARMAN EQUIP. CO. 
Toppenish, Wash. 
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Snapped at the 
Fort Worth conven- 
tion were (lI. to r.) 
Mmes. H. F. Sever- 
ance, Post, Ore.; 
A. V. Mercer, Mam- 
moth, Ariz.; Emmett 
Gill, Exeter, Calif.; 
J. C. Ballard, Tuc- 
son, Ariz.; Roy Gill, 
Tucson. 











have to end some time? Even our re- 
sources can’t be that limitless! 
* * ES 

The net income realized by farm oper- 
ators in 1951—around 15 billion dollars 
—is, according to “The Agricultural Sit- 
uation, November, 1951,” about 2 bil- 
lion below that of 1947. Because of ris- 
ing costs of living, although the pur- 
chasing price of farm income is now 
higher than in 1949 and 1950, it is oth- 
erwise the lowest since 1941. Non-agri- 
cultural income, which has risen each 


year since 1938, reached a new high in 
1951 and is expected to go even higher 
in 1952. (Contributed by Mrs. Roy Kup. 
haldt, Calif.) 


(We appreciate Mrs. Kuphaldt’s con- 
tributions to this column, but wish some 
of the rest of you would send in items. 
too. This is the third time she has col- 
lected the $1 check—why shouldn’t it be 
YOU next time? Keep the quotation 
brief and to the point, and be sure to 
include its source.—ED.) 





o 
The Production Front 

N AN ARTICLE addressed to western 

farmers and ranchers in the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics bulletin, Ag- 
ricultural Situation, Charles W. Nau- 
heim says that although increasing con- 
sumer incomes and high demand for 
meat and wool make for good opportun- 
ities in cattle and sheep enterprises, 
this is not the most favorable time to 
establish a beef cow herd since prices 
for breeding stock are high. The large 
build-up of cattle numbers would in- 
dicate that a marked increase in market- 
ings is inevitable, he says. When it 
comes, cattle prices might be expected 
to start a downward trend. 

Since western pastures and ranges 
have been well stocked the past several 
years, he believes operators should turn 
their attention to recommended man- 


agement practices that have proved 
profitable for their areas. 
In many areas, he says, protein sup- 


plement and good quality hay or rough- 
age through the severe winter months 
will keep cows in better condition for 
calving and give a larger crop of strong 
calves. Some cattlemen are using salt 
as a control in self-feeding protein sup- 
plements to beef cows on the range. 
Salt is mixed with the supplement in 
the desired proportions, thus assuring 
that each animal gets its share of pro- 
tein. At the same time it saves consid- 
erable labor. Since cheapest gains are 
obtained from pasture, it is advisable 
to avoid overfeeding as well as under- 
feeding during winter. 

He believes that even though cattle 
are now in a relatively strong position, 
sheep production appears to have a 
somewhat better outlook for the long 
pull, considering the demand for lamb 
meat and wool. Breeding ewes were at 
a 31-year low in 1950. They increased 
in 1951 and a further increase is 
probable. 


MEAT AS TOOTH AID 
Great interest has been shown by more 
than 500 dentists recently congregated 
in Chicago for a convention in which 


a featured exhibit was set up by the] 


department of nutrition of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board. The dis- 
play which drew such interest included 
eye-appealing displays stressing the im- 
portance of meat in the diets of per- 
sons of every age level—from infancy 
to the upper age brackets. Another dis- 
play which attracted much attention 
was set up by a dentist from Nebraska; 
it dealt with his observations in Alaska 
where he studied the teeth of Eskimos. 
He believes the almost exclusively meat 
diet common among these people is re- 
lated to the low incidence of teeth cavi- 
ties. He found that when they migrated 
to localities where they adopted a so- 
called “civilized” diet, with a lower pro- 
tein and higher carbohydrate content 
than their native diet, the proportion of 
cavities greatly increased. 


MEAT BOARD HOLDS CONTEST 


The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board has announced a national meat 
poster contest for high school students 
on the theme, “The Importance of Meat 
in the Diet at All Ages.” Teachers from 
coast to coast have been furnished with 
educational material which will assist 
students in the preparation of theif 
posters. The contest closes Apr. 15, and 
60 awards will be given to the top- 
ranking entries. 


ARE YOU UNDER-INSURED? 


Surveys show that a considerable per 
centage of home, industrial and business 
properties do not have sufficient insur 
ance these days because of increases in 
values and replacement costs. In ‘many 
cases fire loss claims have covered only 
half the value of the property. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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FREE! 
NEW Catalog 


Stockmen's Supplies 
just off the press 


WRITE TODAY* 


CALF PULLER 


Offered by VISALIA’S new Stockmen’s Sup- 
ply Dep't. Proven success! Patented. Saves 
calves, cows, your time! Invented by Dr. 
B. N. Frank, veterinarian; acclaimed by 
other vet’s., cattlemen, everywhere. 





Comes in water-proof bag, easily carried 
on horseback. Any one can use. Money- 
back guarantee. $49.50 postpaid. (Add 3% 
sales tax in Calif.) 


ANOTHER NEW CATALOG 
VISALLA’S de luxe complete new catalog 


of saddles, leather goods, silver accessories, 


western wear! 50c refunded with first 
order (see coupon below). 





VISALIA 


Patented 
HUMANE BIT 


Offset hinge-joints, 
™ swivel joint at bot- 
“tom bar permit 
7 jaws to swivel 
freely. No pinch- 
ing. Finest mate- 
rials and finish. 
Copper alloy crick- 
ets assure moist 
mouth. Choice of 
mouthpieces, con- 
chas, cheek fin- 
ishes. World’s 
standard! IL- 
3 LUSTRATED, No. 
] 415: Standard 
Decorated with 1 pr. 
2%”, 1 pr. 58” No. 20S Sterling silver 
conchas. Silver overlaid, hand engraved, 
$56.76. No. 410: Same, but plain cheeks 
and bar, silver conchas, $35.75. Either 
style with low-port mouthpiece, $1.10 
extra; spoon-spade mouthpiece, $4.40 
extra. All prices incl. excise tax. Postpaid. 
(Add 3% sales tax in Calif.) Order direct 
from this ad. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


*MAIL COUPON, Postcard or Letter 





} 


stock mouthpiece. 


new Stockmen’s Supply 
Catalog....... Enclosed is 50c for new general 


catalog ...... (to be refunded, first order; or 
free if you order merchandise above.) 
Name___ 

Address_ 


VISALIA 


STOCK SADDLE CO. 


OTT ETS S7nce 1870 


td 


2123 MARKET ST., DEPT. A 
SAN FRANCISCO 14, CALIFORNIA 
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Report on Range Survey 


How well range cattle do in high 
mountain meadows was the subject of 
research carried out last summer by the 
University of Wyoming agricultural ex- 
periment station in cooperation with the 
Forest Service and the Wyoming Na- 
tural Resources Board. 

Yearling heifers were put on a test 
area in the Bighorn National Forest 
June 28 and removed Sept. 24—84 days. 
The pastures were stocked heavily, mod- 
erately and lightly. 

The report of the university station 
said that heifers on the heavily stocked 
pastures averaged 2.10 pounds each 
daily, on moderately stocked pastures 
2.01 pounds and on the lightly stocked 
pastures 2.05 pounds. 

In a special report, Dr. A. A. Beetle 
of the station said that since forest 
range is an integrated part of livestock 
operating units “they cannot be arbi- 
trarily tampered with without changing 
all the rest of the pattern.” 

He added that some system for the 
cooperative development of permanent 
improvements would be beneficial, such 
as riding, reseeding, water spreading 
and fencing. 

Dr. Beetle expressed the view of many 
other authorities in the statement that 
changes in the rate of stocking are not 
always a cure. “Good range management 
should always be a prerequisite before 
determination of the effectiveness of 
cuts. Although cuts are a cheap range 
management practice from the point of 
view of operations offices, they are not 


cheap from the point of national econ- 


omy or wealth production.” 


A primary need, he said, is better dis- | 


tribution of the livestock. 
@ @ COVER PICTURE 

The cover picture, “Wintering Along 
the Wasatch,” is a Bar B Ranch photo 
by Mrs. Marriner Browning. 


@ @ CATTLE NUMBERS HIGHER 

Information about our increased live- 
stock population will be found in the 
“Market Picture” story on Page 18. 


@ @ ONE-SIXTH ON FARMS 

The last census shows 16 per cent of 
the country’s people on farms; 40 years 
ago this percentage was 35. Farm popu- 
lation was highest in history in 1916, 
at that time numbering 32,500,000. Then 
wars and business conditions encouraged 
migration from farms, except in depres- 
sion years. In 1951 there were 6,000,000 
fewer farm people than in 1940. 








(Cont. 
fr. P. 4) 


Jo THE 
ED/ToR 


Those who have been in the business for 
quite a while wintered all right, but you 
have to be prepared for South Dakota 
winters. My Scotch Highland cows win- 
tered on grass with a little over a pound 
of cake a day. The cows wean their own 
calves, so they run with their mothers all 
winter. The crossbred steers are doing 
better than any of the other steers.— 
Paul Berry, Mellette County, S. D. 








For Utmost Satisfaction 


This Year 


Use ASL 
Biologics 


for... 


BLACKLEG—ASL Blackleg bacterin, a 
time-tested whole culture (alum treat- 
ed) product, specifically for the pre- 
vention of Blackleg. 


BLACKLEG AND MALIGNANT EDEMA 
—ASL Clostridium Chauvei-Septicus 
bacterin, double protection in a single 
5 ce vaccination. 


BLACKLEG, MALIGNANT EDEMA, 
AND HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA— 
ASL C-S-P bacterin (Chauvei-Septicus- 
Pasteurella), a triple combination in a 
single 10 cc dose. 


“HEMP-SEP" (shipping fever) — ASL 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia bacterin —a 
good standby for year-round vaccina- 
tion. 


SHIPPING FEVER COMPLICATIONS— 
ASL Corynebacterium-Pasteurella bac- 
terin, popular combination for all spe- 
cies of livestock. 


BRUCELLOSIS—ASL Brucella Abortus 
vaccine, for prevention of contagious 
abortion. 


also... 


CL. HEMOLYTICUM BACTERIN for 
Red Water Disease, STAPH-STREP 
BACTERIN for certain pus conditions, 
COLI-ENTERITIDIS BACTERIN for 
calves, and MIXED BACTERINS FOR 
CATTLE and SHEEP. 


-——ASL D-HORN-R—— 


The non-running, non-caustic, quick- 
drying treatment to stop growth of 
horn-producing tissues painlessly on 
very young calves and kids. A dozen 
or more treatments in a collapsible 
tube, for only $1. 


SULFA-R Dressing Powder 


Dressing powder for sore eyes, hoof rot 
and all kinds of open wounds. Contains 
no talcum. ASL LOUSE POWDER—con- 
tains no DDT. ASL STIL-BO—for certain 
breeding disfunctions in cows and ewes 
in which diethylstilbestrol treatment is 
recognized. 10 cc. vial (3 mg. stilbestrol 
per cce.), only 75c. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
genuine ASL products, write 
direct and give his name. 


Dependable 


AMERICAN 
SCIENTIFIC 


LABORATORIES 
INC. 


Box 232, Madison 1, Wisconsin 
IT VT VVVV VV VN 
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IDAHO 
Mar. 15 


200 RANGE BULLS 
AT TWIN FALLS BULL SALE MAR. 15 


All bulls over 17 months of age and guaranteed by the breeders and 
the Idaho Cattlemen's Association. Buy one or a carload. 
For information write Idaho Cattlemen’s Association 
211 Continental Bank Bldg., Boise, Ida. 





Annual Spring 
Sale 


MARCH 
24 


Colorado 
Hereford 
Association 


97 BULLS 


All Serviceable Age 





Lamont 
Sale Pavilion 
Stock Yards 

Denver 

March 24 








ANNUAL SPRING HEREFORD SALE 


AT THE RANCH ... APRIL 9, 12:30 P.M. 


- well grown, raised in the open... 


60 BULLS Serviceable age . . 

mostly sired by FF Alpine Domino 32d, FF Alpine Domino 
3d and U Fidelity 65th .. . Cow herd largely daughters of Advance Onward 
111th and Real Prince D. 121st. 


THE VON FORELL HEREFORDS, WHEATLAND, WYO. 






KANSAS 
April 
16 


ANNUAL SPRING SALE 


60 HEAD 


HEREFORD SALE—APRIL 16, 1952 
50 Head of Bulls, 1 to 2 years old 


The Bulls are a useful group and would make excellent range bulls. 
well grown but not show fitted. 


Most of the heifers will be bred. 
All cattle are of Domino, Baca & Anxiety Breeding. 


SUTOR HEREFORD FARMS, Zurich, Rooks Co., Kans. 


CENTRAL HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 












30 Females, 1 to 2 years old 
They are 


Write for a catalog. 





APRIL 26. LUSK, WYO. 


Strong-aged, rugged Hereford bulls consigned by 17 top 
breeders in this area . . 
excellent herd bull prospects. 
Sale at modern barn at Niobrara County Fairgrounds; 
noon lunch will be served. 
For information and catalog write S. E. West, Lusk, Wyo. 


. Top quality range bulls; some 











OREGON ASSOCIATION HOLDS 
SPRING RANGE BULL SALE 


The third annual spring range bull 
sale, sponsored by the Oregon Cattle- 
men’s Association, was held at Ontario, 
Feb. 16, amid unfavorable weather con- 
ditions which resulted in slick roads 
and undoubtedly affected attendance. 
One bull in the sale was graded an A 
animal, and he sold for $2,275; 25 B-plus 
bulls averaged $1,049 for a $26,225 total. 
The sale included 142 bulls in all, which 
brought in a total of $110,510 ($778 
average). Two B bulls averaged $813; 
88 other B’s averaged $741, and 26 B- 
minus bulls set a $582 average. Judges 
were Herman Oliver of John Day, Ore.; 
Harry Lindgren of Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, and Prof. C. W. Hickman, 
University of Idaho, Moscow. 
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RANCHER-CONTRACTOR'S WILL 
LEAVES ASSETS TO PARTNERS 


Charles A. Switzer, Gunnison County 
(Colo.) Hereford cattleman whose death 
of self-inflicted wounds last month fol- 
lowed shortly the sudden passing of his 
wife, is found to have willed the bulk of 
his ranch and livestock estate to his part- 
ner, Tom B. Field and wife Susan. His 
interest in three construction companies 
he left to his Denver associate, Milton 
R. Hayes. 


ALABAMA SLATES NATIONAL 
POLLED SHORTHORN CONGRESS 


The National Polled Shorthorn Con- 
gress is scheduled for Montgomery, Ala., 
Mar. 24-25. Since the inception of this 
event 11 years ago, 900 bulls and females 
have been sold for nearly $500,000. 
Breeders in 35 states and three foreign 
countries (Australia, Argentina and 
Canada) have bought seed stock at these 
sales, and from these purchases have 
come many show champions. In the 11 
shows, held annually, an average of 





$506.55 per head was established for aj 
cattle auctioned. For the 1951 show ang 
sale at Montgomery, a record 130 heag 
is in promise from 40 herds and 45 
states. There will be 71 bulls and 59 
females. 


GOOD RETURN AT RED BLUFF 


At the 11th annual Red Bluff By 
Sale held last month in California, g 
record number of 362 purebred Here. 
ford bulls consigned by breeders from 
eight states brought an average of $1,155 
per head. Top of the auction was the 
champion bull of the pre-sale show, con- 
signed by Jensen Brothers of Logan, 
Utah, and sold to Fredrickson and Wat. 
son of Oakland, Calif., for $11,500. The 
reserve champion bull was bought on 
bid of $7,900. The champion pen of three 
bulls, consigned by Double M Ranch, 
Adams, Ore., brought $2,700 per head 
and the reserve champion pen of three 
went to E. T. Bamert of Clements, Calif, 
at $1,675 each. Peterson Brothers of 
Ogden, Utah, sold the champion pen of 
five bulls for $2,150 a head, and Herb 
and Charles Chandler of Baker, Ore, 
sold the reserve pen of five at $2,60) 
per head. The entire Hereford offering 
returned $418,245. 

* * * 

Aberdeen-Angus bulls joined the other 
breeds at Red Bluff for the first time in 
this sale. Highest average was set by 23 
Angus bulls which brought a total of 
$23,550 for a $1,285 average. The azri- 
mals went to buyers in Nevada, Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. The top bull brought 
$2,200, and the champion bull $1,550. 

i a ae : 


Seventy Shorthorn range bulls, sold at 
Red Bluff for an average of $996, a sale 
total of $69,705. The top bull brought 
$3,500. The champion pen of three 
brought $3,750; the reserve champion 
individual, from Fresno State College, 
sold for $1,600. The champion pen of 
two went at $1,970. 


NEW OKLA. ANGUS GROUP 


Newly organized at a meeting in Enid, 
Okla., is the Northwest Oklahoma Aber- 
deen-Angus Breeders Association. Elected 
first president of the group is James C. 
Hunter of Waukomis. Irvin A. Larkey of 
Enid is the vice-president; Delbert Win- 
chester, also of Enid, secretary-treas- 
urer. Plans are being made for a breed- 
ers’ sale and field day and for an annual 
show and sale to be held in conjunction 
with the Northwest Oklahoma Junior 
Live Stock Show next year, if possible. 


51-YEAR ADVANCEMENT MARKED } 


BY POLLED HEREFORD GROUP 


The American Polled Hereford Asso- 
ciation will reserve the registration num- 
ber 500,000 for the champion bull at the 
National Polled Hereford Show in Tulsa, 
Okla., Oct. 29-31.'The first 11 animals of 
the breed were officially registered in 
1900. 


POLLED HEREFORD FIELDMAN 
Paul R. Aycock has been appointed 4 
field representative of the Americal 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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Polled ‘lereford Association. He is a 
native of Tennessee, and a graduate of 
the University of Tennessee. 


HEREFORDS TO HEADLINE SHOW 


A National Hereford Show is set for 
the 42nd annual Pacific International 
Livesto:k Exposition in Portland, Ore., 
Oct. 4-!i. Exhibits will compete for a 
record of $15,000 in premium money dur- 
ing the show, in which leading show 


herds from Hereford establishments in 
the western states will be entered. 


PARTIN REMAINS BRAHMAN HEAD 


Henry O. Partin of Kissimmee, Fla., 
has been re-elected president of the 
American Brahman Breeders Associa- 
tion, meeting last month at Houston, 
Tex. Harry Gayden is executive secre- 
tary of the association, which is planning 
its National Brahman Show and Sale at 


Bartow, Fla., in March. Edgar Hudgins, 
Hungerford, Tex., remains first vice- 
president; S. Paul Cornelius, Coleville, 


Calif., second vice-president. 


FLORIDA BRAHMAN WINNERS 


High honors at the Florida State 
Fair Brahman Show last month went 
to Norris Cattle Co. of Ocala and 
Henry O. Partin and Sons of Kissim- 
me. Norris had the grand champion 
bull and the grand champion female. 
The Partins showed the reserve grand 
champion bull and the reserve cham- 
pion female. 


FLORIDA ANGUS MEN NAMED 


New officers of the Florida Aber- 
deen-Angus Association include Jim 
Farquhar of Davie, president (succeed- 
ing Crawford Rainwater of Pensacola, 
named a director); W. S. Isherwood, 
Bradenton, vice-president; Mrs. Far- 
quhar, secretary. 


$15,000 PRICE TAG ON CALF 


A calf dropped Dec. 12 and not eligi- 
ble for registration until six months 
old has just set what is believed to be 
a new price record. W. R. Gollihar sold 
a half interest in a two-months-old 
Polled Hereford bull calf for $7,500 last 
month to Lobdell and Nelson, breeders 
at Alamosa, Colo. 


PARTIN BULL WINS 


In Kissimmee, Fla., last month, the 
annual Valley Livestock Show and Ro- 
deo—the eighth edition of an extremely 
lively event—featured exhibits of fine 
stock, parades and an all-out spirit which 
had everyone in town Cressed to the hilt 
in western garb. Henry Partin, Brahman 
cattleman of Kissimmee, took the grand 
championship of the show with a senior 
yearling and later also captured the 
reserve championship female trophy. 


ANGUS AT FLORIDA FAIR 
At the recent Florida State Fair in 
Tampa, top and reserve honors in the 
Angus bull division went to Sun Iake 
Ranch of Lutz. Gulf Stream Farms of 
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CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 


Herbert Chandler 


Baker, Oregon 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 
N BAR RANCH 


GRASS RANGE 


Purebred and 
Commercial 


MONTANA 





MESSERSMITH’S HEREFORDS 


The bred heifer we purchased Oct. 15 at the WHR Sale was a bargain. Her Jan. bull calf sired 
by WHR Mixmore 3rd is worth four times the price paid. See the pair and our other cattle. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS - 623 Emerson, Alliance, Nebr. 








Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., 
champion female, and Perdido Ranch of 
Pensacola had the reserve champion fe- 
male. 


MISSISSIPPI SHORTHORNS SELL 


The sixth annual show and sale of the 
Mississippi Shorthorn Breeders Associa- 
tion was held at Jackson on Feb. 23. The 
top bull brought $1,300; the top fe- 
male, $1,035. The average on 39 bulls 
was $711; on 27 females, $730. 


SAN ANTONIO ANGUS WINNERS 


E. R. Tillett of Arcola, Va., showed 
the Aberdeen-Angus steer that took re- 
serve grand championship honors amorg 
all breeds at the third annual San An- 
tonio Livestock Exposition held last 
month. Other Angus winners came from 
Landis Isom of Paris, Tex.; J. Garrett 
Tolan Farms of Illinois, and Tommy 
Brooks of Camp San Saba, Tex. 

Nineteen Angus bulls sold for an av- 
erage of $742 and 29 females made 
$938. The top female brought $2,600. 


ANGUS CHAMP AT FORT WORTH 


For the second consecutive year an 
Aberdeen-Angus steer was named grand 
champion over all breeds at the South- 
western Livestock Exposition in Fort 
Worth. Gold Strike, a senior calf shown 
by W. C. Anderson and Son, West Liber- 
ty, Ia., won the purple ribbon. The 
champion steer weighs 1,045 pounds. 


HOUSTON SHOW FEATURES 


For the second straight year Hereford 
steers came out on top at the Houston 
(Tex.) Fat Stock Show. The champion, 
“Big Red,” set a new record for the 


showed the grand y 


show when he brought $18, 600. at auc- 
tion. The reserve grand champion 
brought $5,000. The two steers had 
earlier been named grand and reserve 
champions of the junior division. 

* * * 


High quality Angus were exhibited at 
this 20th annual Houston livestock show. 
J. Garrett Tolan Farms of Pleasant 
Plains, Ill., took the championship. The 
reserve honors went to Tommy Brook, 
Camp San Saba, Tex. Grand champion 
female of the exposition was shown by 
Tolan Farms, and Meier Angus Farm of 
Jackson, Mo., took the reserve spot. 


HEREFORD ROUNDUP SALE 


Hereford breeders from 13 states of- 
fered more than 600 purebred bulls at 





Big Red, grand scaeas des shown 


by Maurice Leifeste, Mason County, 
Mason, Tex., 1952 Houston Fat Stock 
Show. 
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RANGE RAISED BULLS 


for the 


PROGRESSIVE CATTLEMAN 
* h ct 


F. R. FARNSWORTH 
Rt. 4, Porterville, Calif. 
Phone White River 4F2 

Registered Polled Herefords 

Since 1931 





STOCKER CATTLE 
Let Me Buy Your Stockers 
Here in 


FLORIDA 


It has been proven our native and 
BRAHMAN stock do excellently in 
all areas. 

Write or Wire 


GILBERT S. FORTUNE 


PRAIRIE ACRES 
KISSIMMEE, FLA. 


Livestock Order Buyer 
Licensed and Bonded for Your Protection 





BEWARE THE MULE 


You are not safe in his vicinity 
Because of his jackass-ininity! 


—HoOwaARD HAYNES 


ANGUS ARE BEST 
on THE RANGE 


@ HARDY, SUPERIOR RUSTLERS. Alert, 
aggressive Angus range farther from 
water and higher in aay rugged pas- 
tures. They are excellent foragers, 


thriving in both hot and cold climates. 
@ REQUIRE NO DEHORNING because 
Angus are naturally polled. 95% or 
more of calves are polled when Angus 
bulls are crossed with horned cows. 


@ NO CANCER EYE and less pinkeye in 
Angus. Black cows are not bothered by 
sunburned or snowburned udders. For 
more information, write 


American Angus Ass'n, Chicago 9, Ill. 





MADSON & FORTHUN 













FOR SALE 


50 yearling bulls. This is a 
good uniform bunch of range 
bulls. Good bone and plenty 
of depth of body. Write for 


details. 


Visitors Welcome 


ALEXANDER, N. 
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the Roundup Hereford Sale in the Amer- 
ican Royal building at Kansas City late 
in February. The sale attracted the 
largest consignment in its history. Spon- 
sored by the American Hereford Asso- 
ciation, the event has become known as 
an outstanding “bargain offering” on 
the auction circuit. Thirty females are 
included in the two-day sale, with con- 
signments coming from 168 purebred 
breeders. 


POLLED HEREFORD CHAMPION 
CAN WIN EXHIBITOR $5,500 


The American Polled Hereford Asso- 
ciation is offering $3,000, and the direc- 
tors of the National Western Polled 
Hereford Association an additional 
$2,500, to be awarded to the first ex- 
hibitor of an animal of the breed to win 
top steer honors in open competition at 
one of these shows: The American Royal 
at Kansas City; the International Expo- 
sition at Chicago; the National Western 
at Denver, or the Southwestern Exposi- 
tion and Fat Stock Show in Fort Worth. 
The offer is effective until Apr. 1, 1956; 
to win it, the grand champion steer must 
be naturally polled and sired by, or 
out of, an animal registered by the as- 
sociation. The exhibitor must notify the 
national office of his intention to show 
the steer at least 30 days prior to the 
show date. 


NATL. ANGUS SHOW PLANNED 


Plans are already under way for the 
National Aberdeen-Angus Show to be 
held Aug. 31-Sept. 5 in conjunction with 
the Nebraska State Fair at Lincoln. The 
American Angus Association and the 
Fair will each offer $5,000 in prize 
money to exhibitors and there will also 
be trophies for top winning Angus. 


THE FORT WORTH SHOW 


At the Southwestern Exposition and 
Fat Stock Show in Fort Worth some 
weeks ago buyers took 66 Hereford bulls 
for a total of $168,345, averaging $2,551. 
Thirty-five females returned $51,675 
for a $1,476 average. The 101 head of- 
fered in the sale brought a total of 
$220,021, to set a record of $2,178 on 
the average. The top-selling bull sold at 
$14,000 and the second-high went for 
$10,700. 

The championship crown went to a 
bull shown by Milky Way Hereford 
Ranch at Phoenix, Ariz. The bull was 
sold last summer to a Minneapolis buyer 
for $50,000, but Milky Way had retained 
the right to show him through the Fort 
Worth show. Reserve championship hon- 
ors were taken by Turner Ranch of 
Sulphur, Okla. CK Ranch of Brookville, 
Kan., had the first-prize load of junior 
bull calves. 

 e < 

Champion Angus bull honors went to 
J. Garrett Tolan Farms of Illinois. 
Penney and James of Hamilton, Mo., 
showed the reserve champion as well as 
the champion female. Other honors went 
to Meier Angus Farms in Missouri. 

* cd M 


A 12-year-old Texas 4-H’er could 








really feel he was on his way to becom. 
ing a cattle rancher when his Hereforq 
steer was-named grand champion in the 
junior division of the Southwestern show 
at Fort Worth recently. The 1,000-pound 
animal was shown by Joe Willis of Mid. 
land County, and went on to win highest 
honors among Herefords and the reserve 
grand championship of the show. 


HEREFORD ROLLS ON RISE 


During October-November 470 Here. 
ford breeders in the nation were named 
to membership in the American Here- 
ford Association, boosting the total of- 
ficial roster to an all-time high of 
19,829, 


POLLED HEREFORD MEETING 

William J. Moore of Banner, Wyo., 
is the new president of the Wyoming 
Polled Hereford Association. Nels L, 
Dahlquist of the state’s agricultural 
extension service was elected secretary, 


at the organization’s meeting in Douglas 
recently. 






























Neckyoke Jones 
Says: 


Well, we got a new price control 
waggon boss—feller name of Arnall 
from down south. Accordin’ to the 
papers, he is a Dealer—New or Fair 
or mebbe jest a Dealer. Annyways, 
he starts off by sayin’ he don’t know 
nothin’—which you got to admit is 
comin’ right out. The previous OPA 
an’ OPS range bosses all had this 
here qualificashunn — not knowin’ 
nothin’—but this here is the first 
one who would start right off by 
admittin’ it. So we know where we 
are at, in the beginnin’. It’s kinda a 
relief to find a feller who don’t 
claim to know everything. Of course 
this here OPS tried to deal with 
everything an’ it looks like a man 
who is goin’ to take it over an’ who 
don’t know nothin’ is awful handi- 
capped. 


Greasewood, my pardner, who is 
awful smart, says we have had a lot 
of fellers goin’ into the goviment the 
past 20 years who didden know any- 
thing when they went in—an’ got a 
lot of educatin’ at publick expense. 
He wonders whatever become of Leon 
Henderson, Chesty Bowles, Soapy 
Luckman, an’ all of the previous 
price control ramrodders. He says it 
sure looks like the paths of glory 
lead but to the politickel graveyard. 
It’s like bein’ president of somethin’ 
or other, an’ goin’ out of office. 
There ain’t nothin’ so past as a past 
president. Mebbe our ol’ fren, Di- 
Salle, will find that there ain’t noth- 
in’ so past as bein’ a past OPS-er. 
You scarcely hear of the price sta- 
bilizer, Eric Johnston these days. 
Time staggers on.—F.H.S. 
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Washington Notes 





RANGE MONEY HEARINGS 


Last vear Congress appropriated 
$700,000 for range improvements with a 
string attached to it that the money 


must be matched in the ratio of one 
dollar from some source other than fed- 
eral to three dollars of federal money. 
The $700,000 comes from grazing re- 
ceipts on the basis of 10 cents per month 
on cattle and 2 cents on sheep. An old 
law still in effect also provides that 25 
per cent of forest receipts go back to 
counties for schools and roads. 

The question of retaining these laws 
and amending the former so that the 
range improvement money may be re- 
leased without matching by outside 
sources was the subject of recent hear- 
ings before a House appropriations com- 
mittee at which testimony was given by 
Executive Secretary F. E. Mollin, of the 
American National, Forrest Cooper of 
Western State County Supervisors As- 
sociation, and Senator Theobold and 
Representative Palmer Burch from the 
Colorado legislature. 


HIDE REGULATIONS REMOVED 

Following upon a request by repre- 
sentatives of the hide industry for re- 
moval of export quota regulations and 
domestic allocation on hides, the Office 
of International Trade in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on Feb. 11 announced 
that exports of wet cattle and buffalo 
hides, previously set at 60,000, had been 
increased to 250,000, with increases to 
apply also to dry calf and kip skins; 
allocation of hides to domestic tanners 
had been eliminated. Reason for the in- 
dustry’s petition was an oversupply of 
heavy hides and a falling off of use of 
wettings for sole and belting leather. 
Assistant Secretary Radford Hall repre- 
sented the American National in the 
requests. 


CONTROL HEARINGS ON 

Price control extension (the President 
wants a stronger law and two-year ex- 
tension) comes up for debate on Mar. 4. 
One phase of the question to be consid- 
ered is a decontrol provision which would 
suspend price control of any item when 
the price falls below established ceilings 
and automatically reinstate controls 
when prices rise above the ceiling; the 
provision to be considered as an amend- 
ment to the Defense Production Act 
which expires June 30, this year. The 
American National’s assistant executive 
secretary, Rad Hall, is to be in Wash- 
ington to participate in the hearings. 


RECORD FOREST RECEIPTS 

The Forest Service at Washington has 
released a report on receipts for the 1951 
fiscal year which shows a record total of 
$56,147,341. Of that amount, $51,098,565 
came from sales of timber and forest 
products; $4,165,573 from grazing fees; 
$993,203 from special fees from mineral 
leases, resorts, summer home sites and 
water power. The Forest Service is re- 
quired to return 25 per cent of income 


March, 1952 


to those counties where national forests | 
are located, for use on roads and schools; 
the service may deduct 10 per cent for 
use in building and maintaining forest 
roads and trails. The refunds stand at a 
record $13,974,027 for 1951, 60 per cent 
above last year’s total. 


FEES AVERAGE 64c 


A January announcement from the 
Forest Service places the average fee 
for grazing cattle on the national for- 
ests at 64 cents per head in 1952 as 
compared with 51 cents last year. On 
sheep, the cost will be 15.25 as against 
a 1951 average of 12.25. 





FROM STATE CAPITALS 


IDAHO: Work will start in April on 
a test section road near Malad for tests 
designed to provide legislators of the 
western states with data useful in solv- 
ing truck regulation and highway engi- 
neering problems. Each of the western 
states is contributing $30,000 toward its 
cost. 

COLORADO: Proposals for gasoline 
tax increase, boost in automobile regis- 
tration fees and higher truck levies to 
finance a contemplated billion-dollar 
long-range highway modernization pro- 
gram were killed . . . Extended state in- 
come tax law with the 20 per cent re- 
duction voted last year and broadened 
base to include cooperatives, savings 
and loan associations and credit unions. 


ARIZONA: Bill pending would add 1 
cent to state gasoline tax rate for con- 
struction and maintenance of county 
highways and bridges. . . A $50,000 ap- 
propriation to fight a possible grass- 
hopper infestation in four counties has 
been asked in the senate, with stipula- 
tion that it be used on equal matching 
basis with federal government and land- 
owner whose property would be bene- 
fited. 


KANSAS: Plans 2,377 miles of road 
construction and repairs and erection 
of 154 bridges, compared with 1951 pro- 
gram of 1,890 miles or roads and 117 
bridges. 


NEVADA: Plans to spend $8,539,300 
on highways this year, an increase of 
about $250,000 over last year’s state 
highway budget. 

OKLAHOMA: State highway con- 
struction funds expected to be increased 


by more than $10,000,000 as result of 
a 1951 law. 


UTAH: Plans largest road construc- 
tion program in the state’s history, call- 
ing for $10,295,000 during 1952, in ad- 
dition to regular maintenance and re- 
pairs, to improve 268 miles of state and 
federal highways. 

OREGON: Plans for sale of the second 
installment of its authorized $40,000,000 
road bond issue. Initial $15,000,000 worth 
of bonds was sold last fall. . . Public 
utilities commissioner granted Feb. 1 
a 6 per cent increase in intrastate 
freight rates. . 

WASHINGTON: A similar 
went into effect Jan. 7. 


increase 
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Makes better feed of all small grains. Uni- 
formly rolls, crimps or cracks without dusting, 
without excessive “fine-stuff’. Not only a 
better method of processing grain, but faster 
and requires /ess power. Knurled, chromed — 
steel rolls do mot grind. They roll! PORT- 
ABLE or stationary models. With or without 
elevators. Breeder, feeder or mill sizes. Choice 

of V-Belt or PTO direct 

drive. Priced from $129.50. 


Write for Illustrated Litera- 
ture, Feed Facts Manual and 


*30-Day Trial Offer’’. 
) 


FARNAM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Florence Station Dept. 603 Omaha, Nebraska 





Ro SL rcunes-25¢en 


Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of 
ink and full instructions, postpaid. 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
all sizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 
prices. 








1. one hardened 
chain. 
EAR TAGS 2. Solid bronze num- & 
Several kinds to ber plates. 


select from. Write 3. Keyring fasteners 





wren 4. Priced reasonable. 
Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
FREE marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 
eu hornand hoof tools, remedies and hun- 


dreds of items for the stock raiser. 
—Write for it. 


Tek ae 
sconmaiy NIN 


NORMAN H. SMITH 


Larkspur, Colorado Castle Rock 83J3 
Top Bulls of BANDOLIER and EILEENMEER 
oodlines Choice individuals and carload lots 
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Ask your Nocona Boot 
dealer to see the new, col- 
orful styles of Nocona 
Boots—in stock or in the 
new Nocona Boot cat- 
alog. He'll be glad to 5 
show you. Val 


(If you don’t find a Nocona Boot 
dealer in your community, write to us.) 


NOCONA BOOT CO. % NOCONA, TEXAS 


ENID JUSTIN, Pres. 


The LaRUE 
Catile Squeeze Chute 


(Patent Pending) 

“1,000 Cattlemen Can’t Be Wrong” 
Through ten years of Chute manufacturing and 
with the help of 1,000 LaRue Squeeze Chute 
owners we have developed what is today the 
World’s Finest Squeeze. Don’t be misled with 
false claims. See the LaRue Chute before you 
buy another. Please write for full information 
and prices. 


LaHub Mfg. Co., Inc. 


PARKS, ARIZ. 
Between Flagstaff and Williams on Highway 66 





POLLED HORNED 


HEREFORDS 


Quality - Quantity 


A.B. Hardin 


GILLETTE, WYO. 
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Cleland N. Feast, director of the Colo- 
rado state game and fish department, 
has tendered his resignation, to become 
effective in March. 


R. J. Hawes of Twin Falls, 


to the Denver offices. Mr. Hawes is a 
former Idaho Cattlemen’s Association 


president and is now a member of the 


National’s executive committee. 


J. Edgar Dick, secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen’s Association at San 
Francisco, and Mrs. Gertrude L. Hair 
were married at San Diego on Jan. 26. 


E. H. Spoor has been named food dis- 
tribution representative at Los Angeles. 
He was previously chairman of the 
California PMA state committee, head- 
quartered at Berkeley, where he will be 
succeeded by Herman H. Willis of Dos 
Palos, Calif. 


General H. H. Johnson, first co-direc- 
tor of the Mexico-United States Com- 
mission for the Eradication of Foot- 
and-Mouth Disease in Mexico, who was 
presented with a brochure in apprecia- 
tion at the Forth Worth convention of 
the American National, has written: 
“Were it not for the support and interest 
of the entire livestock industry, the con- 
stant watchfulness of the scientists and 
the untiring efforts of all co-workers, 
both American and Mexican, the success- 
ful conclusion of the aftosa campaign 
would have been impossible.” 

F. A. Anderson, director of Colorado 
A & M College’s Extension Service, 
will retire from the post he has held for 
23% years on July 1; his connection 
with the school dates back 31 years, dur- 
ing which he has been recognized for 
his outstanding service to agriculture 
and rural life. 


Dr. John R. Mohler: Dr. Mohler was | 


76 when he passed away last month in 
Washington. An internationally recog- 
nized scientist, he had retired in 1948 as 
head of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
after being with the bureau for 46 years. 
In that time he was credited with keep- 


a 991, King Features Seduce, lx, Werkd vighs reserved. “ik x; 
“Yes, sir, the boss and I had quite 
an argument today, but I had the 

last word. Yes, sir.” 


Ida., 
passed through Denver and took oc- 
casion to pay a rare, and brief, visit 


ing this country free of many Serious 
cattle epidemics such as foot-and-mouth 
disease. He was an authority on liye 
stock health research, and had been jp. 
strumental in developing modern meg 
inspection methods. 

Se 


RANDOM ROUNDUP 
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It’s pretty well known now that a 
Nevada meat man who went out of 
business for the announced reason that 
OPS regulations were just too much for 
him has now accepted appointment ag 
head of the OPS food section at Reno, 
As one paper so aptly commented: “ff 
you can’t lick ’em, join ’em!” 

* * 2k 

Mighty oaks from little acorns grow, 
they say . .. In Khartoum, Sudan, a 
slight fracas started when a policeman 
tried to arrest two girls who were fight- 
ing at a dance. Before the thing ended, 
some 800 people had been arrested; two 
men killed; 30 wounded, and fines to- 
taling 150 head of cattle imposed. 

* * * 

Forty-seven out of 50 Canadian cows 
aboard an American cargo plane per- § 
ished when the craft crash-landed. The 
five crewmen escaped. , 

* * * 

The Walter Resources Development 
Corporation, headquartered in Denver by 
its head, Dr. I. P. Krick, is making plans 
to set up a branch office at Springer, 
N. M. 

* * * 

Several big. Chicago bakers reported 
sales of hamburger buns dipped as much 
as 40 per cent after a couple of restau- 
rants were charged with serving horse- 
meat. 


Stockmeur 


OOKSHELF 
ia 


Of interest to stockmen is a booklet 
prepared by the American Hereford As- 
sociation, 300 W. 11th St., Kansas City 
6, Mo. An investigation into virtues of 
the breed, the booklet is called “If You 
Have Land and Grass;” contains 32 
pages, and is illustrated in color. 


General Mills has put out an illus 
trated booklet on its Larro research 
farm near. Detroit, Mich., under the title 
“Ask the Animals.” This points out the 
role of research in the development of 
formula feeds which have rapidly come 
to the front as greater emphasis has 
been placed on scientific feeding to meet 
an increasing demand for meat and 
poultry. 


An efficient, heated-air drier that will 
dry as much as 50 bushels of high 
moisture grain or shelled corn an hour 
can be built on the farm from USDA 
plans just published in Leaflet No. 314, 
“Inclined-Column Grain Drier.” A free 
copy of this may be obtained from the 
Office of Information, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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